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Preface 



Language teachers are in a unique position to contribute to global 
education. They can increase students' awareness and understanding 
of the whole of Spaceship Earth, not just the tiny first-class section 
Amerrcans currently enjoy. Our position is unique because we give many 
students their first and most immediate contact with another cult4ire, and 
it IS a culture we have experienced and found valuable. This is the 
primary reason for the theme of the 1981 Central States Conference on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages. 

In addition, however, there are global aspects in everything we do as 
teachers. For example, we want our students to mo\e beyond learning 
plural definite articles to using language as a communication tool. We 
want them to be aw?jre of ways in which another language wiJI enrich 
their experiences in other classes, in their careers, in their entire lives. 
We want our teaching u' .mately to alfect not only the people in our 
classes but as manv others as possible, both within and far beyond the 
school. 

These are the complementary themes of the Conference. In 1981 our 
perspectives are global. 

Patricia B. Westphal 
I9HI Program Chairperson 
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Introduction 

Maurice W, Conner 
University of Nebnislia at Omalia 



Global education is an idea whose lime has returned. In the past several 
decades, academic mstitutions have become, increasingly departmental- 
ized. This has resulted not only in the welcome refinement of specializa- 
tion, but also (and sadly) in an isolation among various disciplines. 
•Interdisciplinary courses, for example, are efforts to bridge disciplinary 
isolation and to provide students with a more comprehensive view of the 
world. Global education is the logical extension of our interdisciplinary 
efforts. It is, in the words of Lorraine A. Strasheim, . . a muiti- 
disciplinar>' phenomenon providing foreign languages with an opportunity 
to become integrated in the total school curriculum in a way not possible 
in the past.'*' 

But is global education really new? According to Norman Abramo- 
witz and Henry Ferguson, "the idea of teaching from a global perspective 
is as old as Ben Franklin and as American as Jeffersonian democracy. It 
is a combination of the Enlightenment belief in liberal education and the ^ 
practical goals of vocational education and education for citizenship. ''^ 
The idea is not new, but too often it has been buried under the weight of 
disciplinary specialization and pushed aside by the competition among 
academic disciplines caused by constrained budgets and a dwindling pool 
of students. If the teaching of global perspectives can be infused into the 
total curriculum, everyone benefits: students will be better prepared for 
the global citizenship that awaits them, and as a nation we will be better 
prepared to cope with problems of a shrinking and interdependent world. 
Increased cooperation among teachers of various disciplines will result, 
for all will share in the vitality brought by teaching global perspectives. 
The essays in this book are a representative sampling of the sessions and 
workshops presented at the 1981 Central States Conference on the Teach- 
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ing of Foreign Languages. The many topics ihey deal with are all linked 
by the common thread of the conference theme, ''Our Global Skills for 
a Shrinking World." 

In her chapter, Lorraine A. Strashe^m urges the use of culture to 
globalize not only foreign language study but the entire curriculum. 
Readers will welcome her concrete suggestions for seeking cooperation 
with colleagues in other academic disciplines. Her essay is based on her 
keynote address at the conference. 

A social studies educator, Clarice M. Ramsey describes the inservice 
model she developed that uses social-studies and language specialists to 
encourage the teaching of global perspectives at the elementary and 
secondary school levels. Her model should have a ripple effect. 

Valters Nollendorfs discusses ethnic schools as examples of teaching 
institutions where interdisciplinary instruction takes place. He describes 
his own involvement in a Latvian school and gives useful guidelines for 
the establishment of a formal link between' public and ethnic schools. 

Like Nollendorfs, Elise Andre and Dorothy S. Brown suggest a way 
in which foreign language educators can take their skills into the com- 
munity. They describe a model for teaching English in an informal s'etting 
to recently arrived fefugees. 

An international dinner on the plains of North Dakota is the subject 
of the chapter by Valorie Babb and Gene Marshall. The event is a 
cooperative venture by high school and college foreign language teachers 
that attracts Hvc hundred people annually and does much to inc^ase 
interest in foreign language programs and to raise funds for them. 

Ihomas M. Carr and Bonnie M. Brown discuss ways to combine 
foreign language study with art and poetry. Carr describes a number. of 
strategies that reinforce foreign language kno^*Jcdge as they familiarize 
students with works of art. Broun integrates language learning into her 
poetry class. Although the examples she gives refer to Spanish, readers 
will find them applicable to all languages. 

In her chapter, Betty Bccker-Theyc describes a program in translat- 
ing and interpretmg that adds a global perspective to the foreign lan- 
guage curriculum. Students m her program work with material from a 
variety of academic disciplines, and they find employment in fields as 
diverse as hotel management and government 

Nonverbal communication is a sub|cct of increasing inteiest to lan- 
guage teachers and learners. Stephen S Corbctt and Jean Moore discuss 
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what Edward T. Hall has described as the silent language, and they 
present a rationale for including it in the second language classroom. 
Although these techniques and activities are designed for the Spanish 
class, they can be adapted to other languages as well. 

Womens studies has been called the fastest growing academic disci- 
pline since the late 1960s.' Integrating women's studies into the foreign 
.anguage curriculum is ^he purpose, of the project described by Mary 
.'ane B. Roe. Shsunchidcj^cxcetpts of material developed in a curriculum 
project of the Minneapolis Public Schools that could be used by lan- 
guage teachers in other districts 

Sotumal-funaUmal svllahus is the term used to describe a curricu- 
lum developed in Europe and based on topical categories and possible 
interactions to carrv 4hem out. Constance K. Knops description of the 
notional-lunctional svllabus is based on her keynote address at the 
1980 Central States Conference. Because of the positive reaction to her 
address, the importance of this teaching method, and its application to 
the theme ol this anthologv . the address is printed here.^ 

Estella Gahala completes the anthology with some excellent sugges- 
tion -^or the revitah/ation ol a loreign language program. In a high 
sch( with declining enrollment, she and her colleagues have dramat- , 
icallv increased the number of students who enroll in foreign language 
courses. In her chapter she outlines steps taken bv her department that 
could be duplicated elsewhere. These include image building, curriculum 
reform, and department reorganization 

leaching global perspectives m the lorcign language classroom takes 
manv forms. It transcends academic disciplines, involves new techniques 
for presenting material, and requires expanding modes of communica- 
tion. Foreign language educators can contribute greativ to the global 
education of their students. In an isolationist socictv that is only be- 
ginning to reah/e its dependence on the rest of the world, foreign lan- 
guage educators must make this contribution,^ Ihis book (and the 
confereno- it represents) helps teachers to participate in the growing 
. global education movement, 

I would like to express mv appreciation to mv wife. Cora A. 
Conner, who read each chapter carefullv and made valuable sugges- 
tions. Also. I wish to thank '%1u-hael Kiefer of National Textbook 
Compan> for his geptle but sage editorial advice during all stages of 
manuscriptyprcparation. 
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^ Language Is the Medium, 
^ Culture Is the Message: 

Globalizing Foreign 

Languages 

Lorraine A. Strasheim 
Indiana University, Bloomington 

Introduction: Messages Sent and Messages Received 

Upon first hearing "Education is . . . hanging around until youve caught 
on/' an observation attributed to Robert Frost, one might assume he is 
addressing students. How ever^^fc may well have been, with tongue in 
cheek, admonishing teachers. Back to Basics is a case in point. 

When students' skills in English were first criticised, .the knee-jerk 
reactors among us added spelling quizzes by the gross, conjugated verbs- 
with a vengeance, analyzed grammar in carload lots, and assigned reams 
of comprehension questions to be answered in writing. Th^re was little 
or no mention made of the more complex skills- the ability to reason, 
the development and explanation of ideas, and the acquisition of infor- 
mation. At the same time because the critics of math education were 
^ focusing on students' computational skills, drills in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division skyrocketed, but there was little real atten- 
tion given to problem soKing. And, linallv, when it was pointed out that. 
iJtudents did not know geography and contcmporarv world leaders, the 
stampede toward mapmakingtand rote memorization was On. Almost no 
one had time to consider what kinds of information and knowledge 
about the world students needed: everyone was too busy defining the 
ways in which his or her discipline is Sasic." ^ ^ 
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2 A Global Approach to Foreign Language Education 

.Had we caught on, had we co47iprehended more than the surface 
meanings of the criticisms being leveled, wc might have been able to 
exert some positive leadership. We might have realized that our ^'publics'' 
were trymg to tell us that ourVoung people are inarticulate; they do not 
deal with ideas, and so the> cannot communicate and are not problem 
solvers. Pefnaps -just perhaps—our publics were trying to say that they 
waMed young Americans to understand the concepts of change com- 
munication, conflict, and intcrconnectedness or interdependence. AVcdid 
not initiate dialogue or probe the messages^ so we will never know; we 
were too busy writing defensive professional literature and designing 
even more dcfensiv^^'cyrricufa. And yet our publics may have really been 
trying to tell us that'it was coniem they were questioliing; they want the 
skills acquired in the humanities used to bring the humanities to bear on 
the issues and problems of life today- and tomorrow. Had we caught 
on, v»c might have been .well on the way to well-imple|^ented global 
education today. 

The preferred rubric is less important than the emphasis on'culture 
studies and or transnational issues and problems, for the phenomenon 
comes in many variations and under many designations- 

• citizenship education 

• comparative education studies 

• cross-cultural eclucation studies 

• future education studies 

• global education studies perspectives 

• humankind education studies 

• international education studies 

• multicultural education studies 

• peace education studies 

• world-centered education studies. 

Use whatever name you choose. As Harlan Cleveland points out, "More 
important is learning to think of differences as interesting. In a poly- 
cultural world. It is not treating all peoples as sisters under the skin, but 
learning to value differences among peoples, that is the beginning of 
t(Merance . . not 'all men are brothers/ but 'all brothers are dillerent/**' 
I^c first step toward globalizing an> discipline has to be learning to 
perceive. global education as a construct into which all disciplines fall. 
Global educatioti is an all-inclusivc organizing principle, not an add-on 
innovation lor Monda\ morr*ng. 
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The Construa: Global Education 



I earning is the priKess ot preparing to deal with new situat^jg^ 
^ The Club of Romr* 

Reduced to simplest terms, global education, a riiultidisciplinary educa- 
tional philosophy and curriculum movement, is a **coming together of 
the traditional humanities, modern social issues, and the students' per- 
sonal concerns" in an effort to "help youcig people live in, respond to, 
and shape their world."' In essence, global education tomplements John 
W. Gardner s argument that, "A generation doesn't have much choice in 
the problems that the f orces of history throw intoits lap. It does have a 
choice as to whether it will face those problems honestly. We need con- 
tinuous and candid debate as to what the most important i^^^lems 
are, and whether we're turning our backs on them or solving them or 
making them worse."-* 

Global education is hot a difficult response for educators to make, 
.for, as David C. King and Larry E. Condon point out, educators 
arc accustomed to change. What is different today is the urgency in 
the situation. 

One can ne\er sa\ that a curriculum is (inished Rather, it is a process a 
continuing series ot shitts iyid changes that ue make in our effort to provide 
training that v,\\\ better prepare >oung people for the future As the closing 
decades of the 20th c<?fflft|^\ approach uith uhat seems to be alarming speed, 
we find ourselves li\jngN|"a highiv complex uorid. in an age char^ctcrt/ed by 
o urcnchmg changes and ever-increasing interconnections /w \w</f a world, the 
ii\}tamu\ of itnruulum a\ a proiess become mure and more important. 
(Italics mine )^ 



Global education, whatever the disc**' nc in which it is to be imple- 
mented, as Lee Anderson stresses, man, a t anges in the content, the 
methods, and the social context of educatiu.i/^ David C. King and Larry 
E. Condon define the changes needed by .specifying **a curriculum that 
includes opportunities": 

I. to learn to recogni/c the interconnections between one's own 
life, one's society, and major global concerns such as environ- 
ment, resources, population, and human rights and how these 
interconnections affect our future options and choices 

ERIC . 
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2. to develop an understanding of basic human commonalities, at 
the same time recogni/ing the importance ol individual and 
cultural differences 

3. to develop an awareness of how perceptions differ among indi- 
viduals anti between groups 

4. to develop the skills which enable adequate responses to an 
electronic age. with its increasing volume of information and 
technological choices 

5. to acquire an ability to respond constructively and Ikxibly to 
local.^ national, and global events, as individuals and as members 
of groups." 

Global education is one of the first all-school movements in decades to 
be contem-cemered as can be seen from the ways in which goals are cited. 

But global educators go beyond the definition of goals to define the 
sensitivities and competencies needed for the rest of this century and 
beyond. Robert Leestma defines these: 

some bii SIC cross-cu4tural understanding, cmpathv. and abiht\ u^ c(im- 
municaic with people trom difltTent cultures, a sense til uh\ and hou man- 
kind shares a common future global issues and d>namies and the ealculus 
of inlcrdcpendenee a sense of stewardship in the use of the earth and accep- 
tance of the ethiL of intergenciatu)nal responsibilit\ tor the well-kMng and 
fair chance ol thtisc who will eome atte: us 

Global educators then proceed to define the desired learning outcomes in 
terms of cognitive, perceptual, emotional, and social capacities, which 
arc then broken down into abilities. What follows is an extremely small 
example from the massive work that has been done. Lee Anderson is 
defining one of several capacities that contribute to the person's per- 
ceiving his or her intcrconnectedness or interdependence. 

Competencies in Perceiving One's Involvement in Global Society 



requires 
the 

to 
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perteiNe that peoples at all levels of st)eKil 4>rgani/afion 
from the indiMdihil to the whole soeietv are both "cultural 
borrowers" and "cultural dcpositers". they both draw from 
and contribute to a "global hank ol human culture" that has 
been and tontiniies to be fed b\ contributions from all peo- 
ples, m all geographical regions, and in all periods of time 
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requires 

ABIt tlY 
to 



d) conc\piUdli/e culture as a human creation varying among 
particular groups and societies but serving universal 
objectives. 

b) trace the hutorical and geographical origms of 

• the technologies • the institutions 

• the languages • the beliefs 

c) identif> eontnbut'ons (technologies, beliels. institutions, 
languages) made b\ one's own communitv. region, reli- 
gion, or ethnic group w (he "global bank ot human 
cultures 



Thp^efinilion of such capaciiies. abilitK. or competencies is necessary 
I an educational movement iri which all disciplines may share. 

The confluence of the traditional humanities, modern social issues! 
and students' concerns in glj)bal education makes it. in the words of 
Norman V. Overly, '^an all-cjncompassing organi/cr for general educa- 
tion, inclusive of all other subjects. One of the reasons why the name 
"global education" has wider appeal than some of the other designations 
for this phenomenon is related to this all-inclusive aspect. The Wisconsin 
State Social Studies Curriculum Study Committee makes an excellent 
point in this regard: "The word 'global' ... is much more than a geo- 
giaphic term it is a concept thai includes the attributes of cuhural 
content, a uay of approaching study {a method), and a view of social 
context that shows relationships among human beings and between 
humankind and the universe. Global studies is the responsibility of all 
teachers of all disciplmes."" 

ITie '*Fit ' of Foreign! Languages in the Construct 

Soti.H change is n learning process loi .ill concerned It aluavs requires re- 
education ol large numbers of pcof^le to actipt neu obicttivcs. oeu values. 
" neu procedures 

John H\ dardner^' 
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While global^ education is muhidisciplmary m scope and intent, the 
teachers ol aU^he many disciplines involved face the need to learn new 
roles and some different ways ol dividing up the curriculum "pie." One 
ol ^he most difficult problems to si rmount is the fact that, even in 
theVame school, science teachers dr not know what foreign language 
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teachers are about, social studies teachers do not know what is being 
taught in English classes, and so on. The first task is to require each 
subject area to educate its, peers. 

Within a given school, foreign language teachers can certainly share 
the responsibility for developing what Leestma identifies as "some basic 
cross-cultural understanding, empathy, and ability to comm^inicate with 
people from different cultures." They also have a real contribution 
to make in helping to develop what Robert G. Hanvey identifies as 
perspectives, two in particular: 



Perspective Consciousness the recognition or awareness on the part of the 
"Indrvidual lhal he or she hds a view ot the world which is not universall) 
shared, that this vsew of the world has been and continues to be shaped b> 
influences that often escape conscious detection, and that others have views 
ot the wprid that are protoundlv different Irom one's own 

Cross-Cultural A\^arenes^: awareness ol the diversitv of ideas and practices 
to be found *n human societies around the world, of how such ideas and 
practices compare, and including some limited recognition of how the rdeas 
and wavs ot one s own societv might be viewed trom other vantage, 

The difference between the culture teachings of foreign langti^ge teachers 
and tho' . in other disciplines is that the students learn social behavior, 
using the second language, in simulated experiences that are never quite 
the same in a monolingual context. In a well-taught sequence, students 
can develop a parallel repertoire of perspectives and skills that enhances 
Xhtxx coping strategies throughout their lives. 

As schools or interdisciplinary or multidisciplinary teams in a school 
are defining the ways in which the various subject areas can contribute to 
the achievement of that schools global goals and objectives and so pro- 
vide different complementary modes as options to the students, foreign 
language teachers will, in all likelihood, focus most heavily on culture 
studies. This focus retains the integrity of the skills goals of languages. 
As Edmund Glenn, the Chief of Interpreting Services for the United 
States Department of State, emphasized in the eariy seventies: "If you 
want to be understood, truly understood, by people of a different culture, 
of a different language, it is not enough to use their vocabulary, their 
grammar, or even their pronunciation. You also have to use their logic. 
Otherwise they will not understand you."'^ And. obviously, you will not 
understand them. 

ERIC 
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Within this framework, foreign language teachers might well leach 
social behavior m the first >ear, focusing on France, Spain or Mexico, or 
Germany, and then contrast three or more societies speaking the lan- 
guage m the second or third years: certainly some lime must be devoted 
to the Spanish-speaking, Frc ich-speaking, or German-speaking "worlds" 
before the student leaves his or her foreign language experience. It may 
well be, however, that some teachers of advanced offerings will want to 
focus on transnattonal jssues, utilizing the popular print media from two 
or three of the societies speaking the language as the basis for research; 
teachers of advanced courses may also want to use the language as a 
vehicle for studving peoples anywhere around the world. 

Despite the multidisciplinary character of global education, it is 
highly unlikclv in these times of constrained school budgets, declining 
student populations, and reductions of staff that many schools will be 
able to offer "teamed" experiences in the classroom. Team efforts will 
probably have to be limited to cooperative planning. But there are other 
modes of cooperation. As I have suggested in another context, inter- 
disciplinary and multidisciplinary teams can meet to determine: 

1 . where there is "overlap" in the disciplines, where two or more are 
addressing the same general topics 

2. a sharing of responsibilities in the preparation of the school's 
global education objectives and complementary modes of achiev- 
ing them J'' 

Such interaction could also lead to the identification and or preparation 
of materials to be used in two or more disciplines; it could lead as well (o 
some class and teacher exchanges. 

I cachcrs can also utilize what 1 have named curricular complements 
to affect a measure of interdisciplinary or multidisciplinary cooperation. 
A curricular complement is one discipline s approach to a topic con- 
trasted with another's. While curricular complements need not be taught 
simultaneously, teachers can use their knowledge of the other disciplines' 
activities as a review of prerequisite knowledge and to expand and rein- 
force student learnings. Some sample curricular complements are: 

• Foreif^n iMn^ua^ey food, meals at home and in restaurants, table 
eliqueile, tabic settings, and the like 
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• Home Economics: the preparation of foods from the cultures 
represented in the foreign languages offered 

• Social Studies: the food chain, calorie consumption around the 
world, global food quantity, and related matters. 

Surveying the faculty on three to five such topics will also aid in the 
development of faculty cohesion. It *Tiay well be that no school can 
hope to define total program objectives or to achieve multidisciplinary 
cooperation without going through a curricular complement survey of 
one-kind or another. 

None of this is to say that foreign languages as they exist today are 
de facto global education any more than science, literature, or social 
studies offerings are. Over the next five to ten years, foreign language 
teachers, like their colleagues in all the other disciplines, must determine 
what global dimensions are to added to their courses and programs 
and what learnings are to be replaced or eliminated altogether in order 
to make room for them. 

The Professional Values of Global Education to Foreign Languages 

Global education is a challenge that has the potential to ri\ai Sputnik in 
rc*invigorating American education with a sense ol mission laken as a 
uhole. It offers the closest thing in education to a moral equivalent of uar 
!he concerns invoked convev the lull complexitv and iascinaium ol uorld 
realitv as ucll as the imperative element ot survival 

Robert Ijeestma^^ 

Were foreign language education to repudiate its raison d'etre and play 
no role in global education, there would still be positive results from 
foreign language programs as both student and community populations 
became more culturally sensitive and aware. Strong, meaningful global 
education experiences in the elementary school will both foster additional 
and maintain existing second language programs at that level and create 
a different kind of response to other languages and their study when 
students enter the middle or junior high schools where beginning foreign 
languages arc offered. 

Foreign language specialists should also welcome the advent ol 
global education for professional reasons. It provides us the incentive to 
address some of oui teaching problems with vigor and determination. 
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The outline ihal follows suggests some of the issues and problems we 
have to face: 

I. Despite the efforts of people like Robert C. Lafayette to develop 
coping strategies, more than a decade of the alternative educa- 
tion movement and "innovative overchoicc"''' had led to the 
following: 

A. '^Patchwork" curricula 

B. Materials so "inflated that they do not fit the time allotted 
for instruction"-"" 

C. Mateiials and curricula without central focus or organizing 
principle 

D. A 'oss of a sense of mission and low foreign language 
teacher morale. 

IL Fwo of the major goals of foreign language education- the 
development of communicative skills and the acquisition of 
cultural awareness and knowledge - are not integrated into 
teaching materials; they are, more often than not, left to the 
individual teacher's ingenuity and resources. 

A. Culture and communication are more often represented in 
the goals and or titles of textbooks than they are in the 
teaching and learning materials themselves. 

B. Studies have shown that significant numbers of teachers are 
giving low priority and little instructional time to either 
communication or culture or both.-' 

in. Foreign language curricula are primarily defined by textbooks 
due to the drain on teachers' time caused by ihe proliferation 
of multiple daily preparations and multilevel classes.-- 

IV. There arc no professional learning-outcome minima that teach- 
ers can use as guidelines in curriculum planning and in selecting 
leaching materials. 

V, Inservicc teacher training is foundering because it has no central 
theme or organizing principle that would attract teachers who 
are tenured and licensed for life. 

A new decade and an emerging educational philosophy, combined with 
efforts to breathe n-*w life into the humanities, can provide (if foreign 
language teachers but have the will) the incentives needed to attack 
curricular problems through an area other than methods. This can 
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be done by focusing on content~/V/e£r content - for the first time in 
three decades. 

Language specialists such as Albert Valdman and Helen Warriner- 
Burke are advocating bringing the linguistic components of foreign 
language offerings under control. If this were done, it would provide 
an excellent opportunity to focus on culture-based materials, for the 
Valdman and Warriner-Pjrke proposals include: 

L higher priority to semantic notions than to surface features in 
selecting and ordering grammatical features 

2. emphasis not on teaching a specified set of grammatical features 
but rather on showing which grammatical devices are available to 
express semantic notions and perform communicative functions. 

Reordering our curricular priorities to give culture a prime role and 
determining that foreign language skills are to be introduced and de- 
veloped through culture studies would give languages a new lease on life. 

It just might De that the attrition rates will go down as the idea level 
rises. It could be, too, that teachers who are burning out might find a 
vital new interest in course offerings that are culture-based because many 
such teachers have lamented the distance at which they find themselves 
from their humanities roots. While this process does entail learning, 
unlearning, and relearning on the part of teachers, they have as much 
need of this knowledge as students; teachers too have w be able to live 
in, respond to, and shape the world. But how do we proceed? 

Some Long-Range Professional Goals 

At the National Conference on Professional Priorities held in conjunc- 
tion with the 1980 Annual Meeting of ACTFL, Robert C. Lafayette and 
and I projected some long-range professional goals for foreign language 
teachers; these goals were stated in a position paper entitled "Foreign 
l-anguagc Curricula and Materials for the Twenty-First Century." In 
order to define these goals, we first had to determine the future directions 
of education. 

Assumptions about Education 

I. The role of schools and universities will be defined and or 
apprai*.ed in terms ol "the total ecology uithin which they 
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function," "the social, economic, and political systems in rela- 
tion to the living environment."--* 
\l Basic education v^ill be redefined in what Harold G. Shane has 
identified as "two diverse but compatible tracks"'^ 

A. Accelerated effort toward achieving educational excellence 

B. **New basics'' to help the next generation to w^rk at resolv- 
ing the problems of a threatened biosphere. 

Ill 1 he humanist movement, calling for "concentration on processes 
more than behaviors" (processes such 3s "facilitation, encour- 
agement, helping, aiding, assisting, providing opportunities, 
and creating needs to know") will govern the approaches to 
learning.'^ 

IV. Changes in school structure and patterns of use in the school 
year and the school week and new technology will offer all 
educators the opportunitv to develop approaches and delivery 
systems utilizing a wide variety of learning modes.-' 

LafaveMe and I then proceeded to make some assumptions about global 
education and its components. 

Assumptions about Global Education 

I. Teaching materials are built conceptually around social issues or 
problems, or they are culture-based. 

A, Global education is a multidisciplinary effort to affect a 
unitv between the humanities and modorffs^ial issues. 

B. 1 he object is to increase awareness of (he worldiis an inter- 
dependent svstem and individual naffions as both dependent 
and indcpcndentriiomponents of tlrat system. 

II I he instruction, thelfeaching mau>mls, and the learning activi- 
ties arc learner-centered. 
III leachers will be learl^iiig-'^uth their students. 

A. Tntil materials are well developed, teachers will learn 
through multidi^ciplinar> inservice experiences, the profes- 
sional literature, lind classroom experimentation. 

B. FventualK the teaching materials wilL through both tfce con- 
tent presented and iiids such as teachers manuals, guice the 
teachers as they learn along with their students. j 
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IV. Some research, which will be continued and expanded in future 
studies, has addressed the psychologicaL social, institutiolial, 
and political obstacles to the development of global perspective^ 
and has attempted to define more effective approaches to 
culture teaching.-^ ^ 

It was then and only then that we felt readv to project what foreign 
language curricub and teaching materials should be like as we move 
forward to the twentj-first centurv. While these projections m^y^em 
idealistic, it must be kept in mmd that these are projections for 1990 and 
beyond not for tomorrow. 

Foreign languages in 1990 and Beyond 

\. Foreign language curricula, like the curricula in everv other 
subject area, will be the result of multidisciplina''V interaction 
and planning 

A. leachers in a school or institution will collaborate on the 
global objectives students are to achieve and the curricular 
options open to them in achieving them. 

B. Teachers cooperating m a multidisciplinary setting will find 
a variety of ''crossovers'* tor the sharing ol ideas and mate- 
rials, and even some class exchanges. 

II. The instructional materials (ot foreign languages in a global 
construct will synthesi/e the best professional thinking on the 
amounts of material that can be adequately covered given the 
length of both the school vearand the class period and consider- 
ing the age and developmental stage of the learner: as a result, 
they will provide appropriate goals, instruction, and evaluation. 
A They will be content-oriented with culture integrated through- 
out the presentation core materials, the drills and exercises, 
the readings, and the communicative activities. 

B. I here will be less lii^guistic material requiring the identifica- 
tion ol minima for mastery, 

C. The majority of teachers whose selected textbooks define the 
curriculum will find that both culture and communication 
arc integral parts of ihe instructional and testing programs 
and that these elements meet the selection criteria established 
by the profession. 
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D, Sequenced scries of instructional materials will move from 
the consideration of a single society (France, Germany, 
Spain, Mexico) to the world of those societies speaking the 
target language and finally to studying the world using the 
target language as a \ehicle, 

E. The teaching materials produced b> the various commer- 
cial publishers will be truly competitive by virtue of the 
idea content con\e>ed- or not convc\ed— through the lan- 
guage learnings. 

III. The evaluation instruments developed uill test idea content or 
knowledge and skills development as well as form. 

IV. Teachers will be active co-learncrs 

Teachers will be active co-learners not just in order to motivate their 
students but because thev too will require new skills and understandings 
for their own lives in the next two decades and beyond. If culture-based 
curricula and teaching materials can be achieved, just think howteaching 
can be inlused with new rigor, new vigor, and a renewed sense of 
mission. But what can those ot you who want immediate involvement 
with global education do' 



Some well-intentioned teachers who want to be involved with global 
education are. sadl>, experimenting with some extremely simplistic and 
superficial ventures into transnational issues. Ihe endeavors are sad be- 
cause neither the teacher\ knowledge nor the students' skills in the second 
language are sulficicni unto the cause 

I ook to >our culture teaching \l Mtu want to become involved with 
global education Try any or all of the following 

1 presenting visual cultural referents and clarilving cultural mean- 
ings when introducing and drilling vocabulary 

2 discussing the cultural implications of some grammatical phenom- 
ena such as the use ol polite and laniiliar pronouns, the use of 
impersonal expressions rather than /-statements, and so on 

3. featuring the \\h\y the values and beliefs, as well as the hows of 
social behavior and enqueue in the targef culture{s) 



Something to Begin on Monda> Morning 
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4. teaching about the Spanish-speaking, French-speaking, and 
German-speaking worlds and not just a single focal country 

5 focusing on the idea content rather than on grammatical and or 
syntactical usages when dealing with readings 

6. reevaluating the content of textbooks to determine if the cultural 
materials that are optional should be 

7. being careful to relate as many learnings as possible to the stu- 
dents' community and life experiences, both through personal- 
izing the skill-using activities and by providing some special 
activities dealing with interconnected ness (interdependence) and 
cross-cultural borrowings. 

Finally, look to the apportionment of your instructional time. What 
kind of emphasis do you give to communicative activities? Wouldn't the 
culture give your students- the something to talk about that they're seek- 
ing? What learnings will survive ten years in the future for that mass of 
students w hose foreign language experience is confined to two years? 



H * Conclusion 

There are people who do not or will not perceive the needs in for- 
eign language education, needs in the whole of education, of needs 
related to coping with and living in an increasingly interdependent world. 
While global education advocates use the view of Planet Earth from 
outer space, the Big Blue Marble, to reinforce their arguments, Dora 
Rosenzweig, age ninety-four, uses quite another image in Studs Terkel's 
American Dreams: Lost and Found: - -^V^ 

I have a childish theoiv abouf the Iilclcssncss ol the moon Don't laugh ! 
think there v^erc people on the moon uho became so sophisticated that thc\- ^ 
began lo do \*hat ueVe doing I behevc that the people on the moon 
found the ultra-ultras^eapon to destroy life, and it became a burnt-out planet 
A childish thought. n)dvbe. but il ue keep going like this 

Isn't it time, as Harlan Cleveland says, to introduce **young people to 
concepts that help them understand that the world is round and fragile 
and fully-packed'"'^^ * 
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Cultural Understanding 
for Global Citizenship: 
An Inservice Model 



Clarice M. Ramsey 
thivmity of Nebraska-Lincoln 



As [Problems and issues in our society become increasingly complex 
and global tn nature, there is great need for a consolidated effort to 
help people reali/e the interdependence of lives, communuies.^ates, and 
nations. Teachers of social studies and language are committed to the 
improvement of communication and understanding across cultures, and 
cooperation among members of the two groups at the national and local 
levels is beginning to affect policy decisions in the field of international 
educ^ition and the content of courses in a number of schools.- 

Still, questions persist about education for global citizenship, and 
researchers and educators have recently addressed them: 
Do Schools Fester Global and Cultural Understanding? Although the 
need for cooperation and understanding among people and nations 
is recognized, little is being done to make students aware of the cultures 
of other nations. The National School Board Association coriductcd 
a SiUrvey of school board members and administratoi^ in 1980. The 
report shows that although there is general approval and some interest 
in global education other priorities seem more pressing^ Other studies 
reveal that there have been no prepackaged curriculum guides designed 
|j to help develop a more global perspective. The Department of Educa- 
tion, aware of the lack of instruction in global interdependence and 
international communication, encourages the devejopment of programs 
with such a focus by awarding grants under the National Defense Educa- 
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tion Act (NDEA), Title VI, Section 603, Cultural Understanding for 
Global Citizenship. 

flow Can Schoob Inert ase 1 heir Capacities to Enhance the Global P^r- 
spectfves of Students? The National School Board Association stressed 
that global education must be explicitly defined and that the relation- 
ships among such high priority concerns as' reading, mathematics, voca- 
tional and career educirtion, citizenship, and economics must be shown.* 
All professional staff members should be included in continued growth 
opportunities so that they are aware of the importance of cultural and 
international learning. Still, the schools must also rely on the teachers to 
change. As Anna Ochoa and Lorraine Strasheim indicate, many tenured 
teachers see little reason to change.^ Many have achieved degrees beyond 
the Bachelors and are near the top of the salary scale. Innovative and 
effective ways of reaching these teachers must be utilized. 
Do Teachers Have the Necessary Awareness, Knowledge, and Method- 
ology to Help Students Develop Their Cultural and Global Understand- 
ing? Fewer than 5 percent of all prospective teachers take any course 
relating to international affairs or to foreign peoples and culture as part 
of their professional preparation.^ Only a small percentage of college and 
university faculty goes abroad each year, and opportunities for elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers to travel are inadequate. 

In order to provide more positive answers to the questiofis posed, 
some educators met in June, 1980, to discuss, learn, and create ways 
for schools and communities to increase their constituents' cultural 
understanding within a global context. Selected teams from nine mid- 
western slates attended the two-week Cultural Understanding Institute 
at the University of Nebraska^Lincoln.^ Each state team was composed 
of one social studies or language consultant from the state department 
of education, several clemen* ' and secondary teachers, and one com- 
munity leader. 

Funded in part by an NDEA, Title VI, Section 603 grant, the 
project had additional support from the University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
and the Nebraska State Department of Education. Activities in the 
institute were organi/cd as they would be in an inscrvicc meeting. 
The fort> team members participated in all phases of the model in 
order to increase their own competencies in cultural understanding and 
teaching methodology. 
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Goals and Phases of the Model 

The goal of the regional project was to make educators, community 
leaders, and students aware of the policies and cultures of other nations 
and 4o improve their capabilities as global citizens. These teachers and 
community leaders were expected to use appropriate cultural understand-* 
" ing models to instruct students and citizens in their local areas. 

A basic assumption of the project was that an inservice model— its 
rationale and procedures— could be copied by muse participating in the 
institute. The same model also could be utilized as an instructional model 
for students by teachers attending state training programs. As' directors 
of the institute, Paul G. Johnson of the Nebraska Department of Educa- 
tion and I developed a model that could be repeated by the teams in 
their own districts. The model phases are the following: 
I. Diagnosis of Needs 
II. Sensitization 

III. Instruction 

A. Cultural awareness and global issues 

B. Activities and strategics for instruction and curriculum 

C. Teaming and inservice models 

IV. Application 
V. Evaluation 

Implementation of the Model 

In the planning stages and during the institute, the phases of the model 
were followed. Diagnosis of needs included needs of teachers assigned 
to teach new courses or units in global perspectives or cultural under- 
standing, cf state department officials or school consultants required 
to provide curncular and instructional leadership in international under- 
standing, and of community leaders challenged to work with citizens on 
issues requiring knowledge of the complexity of increasing global inter- 
dependence. Basic to 0\ groups was the necessity of helping students and 
citizens in school and community to develop the ability to make sound 
decisions about the international policies of the United States and other 
nations. l o accomplish this, constant refinement of teachers' knowledge 
of. skills in. and perspectives on global a'^airs is necessary. Preservice 
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and inservice education at the state and local levels must deal with th 
effect of culture on the policies and actions ol nations. Because tht 
demands are great on both individuals and institutions, we chose a team- 
training approach a> a way to spread instructional innovation in global 
education among state and local programs. 

The sensitization phase of an instructional model is essential, but the 
lintc spent on it and the methods used in it may vary. Because most of 
the participants in the institute already viewed cultural understanding as 
a necessary focus of education, they were given only a brief description 
of current needs and practices. Readings and lectures were used to pre- 
sent the rationale ^nd philosophy. 

Instruction was divided into three segments. Cultural awareness and 
global issues centered on the culture and poHcies of China, Japan, and 
the Middle East. Topics included language, dress, religion, music, art, 
social patterns, and other cultural aspects of these regions. Participants 
took part in discussion groups on international issues such as energy, 
food, population, and cuhural and political interaction. Speakers with 
knowledge of the cultures of the countries brought information to the 
participants. Films, music, field trips, panels, simulations, and group 
discussions were all part of this phase. Presentation of a variety of 
curriculum projects and resources provided guides for improved organi- 
zation of units of study. Institute leaders suggested numerous activities 
to help students develop awareness of cultural similarities, differences, 
and barriers. Role playing, creative expression, and values clarification 
were demonstrated as means of enhancing attitudes essential in an 
interdependent world. 

During the third part of the instructional phase, recognized experts 
on inservice education presented guidelines for staff development. In 
addition, they alerted the team members to the behavior and concerns 
that might be exhibited by persons who arc introduced to new ideas and 
methods. Change or the adoption of innovation is a process, not an 
event. Change is made by individuals first, and then by institutions. It is 
a highly personal experience which entails developmental growth in feel- 
ings and in skills. An innovation should relate to people first and then to 
the innovation/ As further help for educators in inservice programs or 
in classrooms, those pre nting this portion indicated the stages of con- 
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cern and the levels of yse of innovation, thereby giving team members a 
way of viewing their "developing projects and the project participants.^ 
This helped members to analyze their own feelings and behavior when 
they are introduced to innovations. 

Because the institute members were to accomplish their task as 
teams, various team-building and communication activities were used 
throughout the two weeks. The team concept provided for a synthesis of 
ideas and for personal support— two vital parts of an innovative endeavor. 

In the application phase of the model, teams incorporate ideas from 
the instruction phases into inservice models for cultural understanding. 
After assessing the needs of their constituents, each state group planned 
an inservice model and selected the phase or phases to be emphasized 
during the following year. Many teams planned to concentrate during 
the first year on the sensitization or awateness phase for educators. Team 
members will share their insights at professional meetings and through a 
variety of state and local publications. 

Several models included plans for promoting global perspectives 
in social studies classes. Because of the increased emphasis on multi- 
cultural and multiethnic learning, teams suggested cooperative efforts 
with these movements and planned strategies for this that were included 
in their models. 

The models also contained suggestions for making participants 
sensitive to the concerns and developmental stages of learners, whether 
teachers or students. Collaboiative efforts with educators in other disci- 
plines and at a variety of school levels were emphasized in most models. 

In the evaluation phase, the group developed procedures designed to 
assess the effect of the model when used in the institute and the effect of 
it when replicUted in inservice and classroom situations. Both immediate 
and projec4ed results provide the basis for the project evaluation. Results 
of pre- and j^ost-tests of participants' knowledge and attitudes in areas of 
cultural understanding showed positive change. Position papers and 
inservice models revealed the learning acquired and synthesized through 
the project model. Subsequent collection of information from fall in- 
service projects and spring classroom implementalion will permit further 
evaluation of the cultural understanding and global learning that has 
been introduced. 
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Conclusion 

Before the effect of the institute model on students can be assessed, 
teams must make use of the models they developed. But it is none- 
theless apparent that many individual participants have increased their 
cultural understanding. Team (nembcrs saw cultural understanding for 
global citizenship as an exciting and essential goal. Through the develop- 
ment and use of models, they demonstrated their commitment to 
global education. 

Global citizenship requires the skills and knowledge of various 
disciplines. The cultural understanding model can become increasingly 
effective as language and social studies educators work together to adopt 
and adapt to the needs of students in a global society. 
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On Saturday mornings I travel 80 miles to a small church in Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin, to teach a four-and-one-half-hour course in Latvian for which 
my only payment is personal satisfaction. This exercise is not unique 
except for the length of the trip. Thousands of ethnic-school teachers are 
repeatmg it year in and year out. and they are at best getting some of 
their expenses reimbursed. 

The Utvians in the United States had fifty school units in 1977 
with some 1500 students, all part-time.' The classes normally meet on 
Saturdays or Sundays for thirty or more weeks a year, and all have a 
standardized curriculum including Utvian language, literature, geography, 
history, religion, and some ethnic activity such as singing, folk dancing! 
or crafts. And Latvians are not unique. 

Joshua Fishman. in a recent study, speaks of "literally thousands" of 
ethnic schools and explores their strengths and weaknesses.^ A recently 
completed study by Fishman and Barbara Markman has located some 
5.000 schools to date, and the effort to count the schools-as well as 
other ethnic cultural institutions- is continuing. These schooU represent 
a wide variety of languages-some four dozen. When published, this 
study will provide both a starting point and a resource for dealing with 
ethnic education in the United States.' 

Ethnic schools make use of a number of educational models that are 
in many cases based on the characteristics of their respective ethnic 
communities; they also represent various levels-eiementary through 
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higher education. In many ethnic communities, the education in the 
mother tongue extends beyond basic education and thus produces people 
able tojunction in that ethnic com-.nunity. 

Within the Latvian system, in addition to grade schools and high 
schools there are a few intensive summer high schools that have evolved 
during the last fifteen years. There are three in the United States, enrolling 
well over 300 students for a five-to-six-week course of study. 

An all-day Latvian high school in MUnster, in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, attracts a handful of students from the United States every 
year, and studies have been made about the feasibility of opening an all- 
day Latvian high school in the United States or Canada. For graduates 
of Latvian high schools as well as for those high school graduates who 
speak little or no Latvian, Western Michigan University offers summer 
courses in that language, starting with elementary instruction and ending 
with lecture courses in literature and political science. A recent addition 
has been a short course in teacher education for Latvian school teachers.^ 
Further, a successful one-to-two-week cultural immersion program takes 
place anpually.and provides seminars in a choice of such subjects as 
crafts, po'itics, history, traditions, and ethnic design. ^ 

The Latvian educational enterprise, though dependent on the initia- 
tive and under the direct jurisdiction of local organizations, is watched 
over by the Bureau of Education of the American Latvian Association, 
which esUWishes overall program goals, conducts an annual standardized 
competitive test for advanced students, and organizes teachers' confer- 
ences. All this is done without any significant financial support from 
outside the Latvian community in the United States. 

If we consider these and similar efforts among several dozen ethnic 
groups— some larger and others smaller than the Latvian, some repre- 
senting a more cohesive ethnic-religious social structure and vitality than 
the Latvian, others already showing signs of assimilation— at least one 
thing should be clear: there is in this area a tremendous potential for 
foreign language and foreign culture study in the United States. 

Ethnic Schools and National Language Policies 

Do we know how to use this potential? Are we even aware of it? 

The report of the President s Commission on Foreign Language 
and International Studies does acknowledge the existence of ethnic 
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minorities and their potential. "The United States is blessed with a 
largely uniappeJ resource of talent in the form of racial and ethnic 
mmontics ... - states the introduction. (Italics mine.)" And the princi- 
pal recommendations proclaim, under II, F. that "A major role in inter- 
cultural and language teaching should be given to Americas ethnic and 
Imgumic minorities . . ."(Italics mine.)' Chapter I of the report suggests 
that "special attention should be given to encouraging ethnic and other 
minority -group members to enter linguistic and international studies and 
^ to build on their existing linguistic resources . . . (Italics mine.)" Chapter 
II menuons that "our own ethnic and language minorities constitute an 
often neglected jesource in teaching about other cultures and coun- 
tries ""The report goes on to state in Section VI that "the presence 

ol JO million Americans whose first language is not English ... can 
oiler children and their teachers important intercultural insights" and 
lurther suggests that >we should sei/c the opportunity provided by "the 
presence in our schools of children from ethnic communities" and by " 
visits to "local ethnic events and projects." (Italics mine.)"* 

I he report includes only two references to ethnic schools, neither 
reference specilk about the contributions the schools can make Section 
IV of Chapter I. which deals with pedagogical experimentation, suggests 
that *:Americans whose fi-rst language is not English should have every 
opportunity to advance their competency in that language, without delay- ' 
ing their masterv of English. State authorities should encourage the 
contribution ol the thousands of ethnic language schools operated by 
language minorities to enable their children to master the languages of 
their forbears." (Italics mine.)" Only Section IV of Chapter II. seems to 
go bevond this rather vague encouragement to state, albeit parenthet- 
icallv. that " 7 he [intensive summer] institutes should draw teachers from' 
more than one geographic region and from different ethnic backgrounds 
(including individuals teaching in the ethnic schools) . . . 

Another major document (whose recommendations were available 
to the President's Commission) was drafted by the MI.A-ACLS Lan- 
guage Task Forces. This document also deals with ethnic schools only in 
passing, and such schools are not among its nineteen priority items It 
does mention "that the study of languages with which ethnic groups in 
the United States identify should be widely rccogni/od and encouraged" 
and It recommends "a study . . of language teaching programs under 
non-academic auspices, mcluding those of proprietary schools, church 
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and community schools This study "would focus on the number, 

financing, and accessibility of such schools, and on the purposes, methods, 
techniques, evaluation systems, and achievements of their instructional 
programs. It would attempt also to identify success models having 
features tfiat might be adapted to use in schools and colleges.**'* Here is 
that discouraging word encourage again and, of course, study. There » 
no notion of how such schools^ could function not only as possible 
models but as possible participants and partners in multilingu-^l education. 
The mainstream of American language education seems to rush by the 
ethnic schools and fails to realize that they can indeed contribute signifi- 
cantly to the total enterprise. 

There is little in the documents just discussed that goes beyond the 
recognition that ethnic schools exist and that they have potential. What 
that potential is and how to tap it seems to be, at least for the time 
•being, outside the scope of a national language policy. Perhaps one 
reason for this exclusion is the traditional and widcs ad uneasiness of 
the ^American public about ethnic minorities in its nudst--the melting- 
pot mentality. This mentality is, of course, still evident in the Title VII 
bilingual education directive which- ideally—is supposed to lead to 
integration though it may be twisted to other purposes (for example, to 
language maintenance). This mentality is also alluded to in Fishmans 
rhetorical question: **Are our schools to he partners in the building of a 
culturally democratic America or are they, to imply that only a linguis- 
tically and cuhurally amplified American is a true American? 

Another reason for such an attitude may be the simple but even 
more disturbing idea that those setting our language policies are not 
informed about the facts and either do not know - or worse yet— do 
not really care to know what the contribution of ethnic schools to lan- 
guage and international education could be. A kind of tunnel vision may 
have developed within the language teaching profession under the rather 
unique American circumstances: first you forget your parents' language; 
then you learn it in school if the school offers it, which usually is not the 
case unless that language happens to be Spanish, French, or German, 
Finally, some fault may tie with the ethnic schools and communities 
themselves. Most of the schools perform primarily community-oriented 
functions and therefore may not be aware of or even willing to recognize 
their potential function in American society. My experience indicates, 
however, that ethnic communities and schools do participate where there 
^ interest and where the climate is right, 
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Ethnic Schools in the Communities 

Every November, the International Institute of Milwaukee stages a 
Nveekend-loi^ folk festival al which dozens of ethnic groups offer songs, 
dances, foods, and artifacts. Thousands of people come from near and 
far; it is a highly popular event that draws all ages, from retirees to 
school children. Even if our national language policymakers appear un- 
aware of what is going on in the ethnic communities, Milwaukee is 
definitely nol. In addition to the folk festival. Milwaukefc boasts a fine 
new elhnic exhibit called Ojd European Village at its museum. The 
exhibit displays both diversity and unity in the origins of many of 
Milwaukee's inhabitants. Milwaukee also' has all-day immersion schools 
in several languages: these schools arc financed by the ' local Board 

of Education. 

One might assume that Milwaukee is no^unique. I asked language 
coordinators in several Midwestern states what they knew about ethnic 
schools. Though far from a scientific sampling, this survey indicated that 
in practice we know and do more than recent national documents 
indicate. Su/anne P. Jebe reported that in response to the Report of 
the President's Commission, Minnesota's Immigration History Research 
Center sponsored a conference on the topic of Minnesota's ethnic lan- 
guage schools. Bruce Doming and Dale Langc of the. University of 
Minnesota are cooperating on a Directory of Ethnic Language Schools 
in Minnesota. Reid Baker of Ohio reported that a directory of ethnic 
schools is available for the Greater Cleveland area.'* 

The most interesting discovery of the survey was in a program in 
Chicago. Run on a shoestring by the city school system's Bureau of 
Eoreign [.anguagcs. presided over by its director Edwin Cudecki and 
Program Coordinator David Oliver, the program administers proficiency 
testing in some thirty languages, allowing students **io qualify for ad- 
vanced classes or independent study as well as for credit. A year's credit 
is granted for passing the exam after completion of either a year*s chsses 
in school or a \ear*s independent study. "(Italics mine.)^^ Tne independent 
study requirement in those languages taught at public schools can be met 
through tutorials at .either public or ethnic schools. That the program 
works seems to be to a great extent because ol the idealism of the tutors, 
most of whom do not participate "just for the money" but rather irt 
order to serve their ethnic communities.iDespite this, Chicago's program . 
^ has promising features, particularly its insistence on continOcd studies of 
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the target language as a condition for obtaining credit. Future hopes in-, 
elude making Chicago "a demonstration center for innovative language^ 
programs and to have Chicago serve in a kind of leadership role 
nationally .... Bilingual students shouldjmaintairr their language skills 
. . . once they've learned English."'** 

Ethnic Schools.as Resources 

The following contains some suggestions for the effective integration into 
the mainstream of American education of (hi^ language and cultural 
education that is taking place in ethnic schools. 

First, there must be some basic agreement on philosophy and policy: 

1. Standard American English is the accepted language of the 
United States, and yet all Americans not only should be allowed 
but should be urged and helped to maintain their ethnic language 
or to mdster a language other than English. The monolingual, 
melting-pot mentality tvith its inherent suspicion of otherness 
should be laid to rest. In addressing the fears about divisiveness 
that some feel lo be caused by the coexistence of ethnic groups, 
Fishman states that "such divisiveness is frequently ameliorated 
by language maintenance bilingual education because it provides 
minorities with public dignity and, therefore, mitigates the mul- 
tiple grievance and^sen^e of alienation on which ethnic divisive- 
ness feeds."'' 

2. Education in cihnic schools derives its advantages and strength 
from its taking place within the context of the ethnic commun- 
ity itself^ and the integrity of ethnic control must be maintained. 
Conversely, there must also be agreement by the ethnic com- 
munities that their educational efforts represent an enrichment 
of .and not a withdrawal from American society and culture. 
School" alone, Fishman finds, are insufficient for language 
maintenance; the emphasis should be on the primary social 
processes ^nd on the ethnic communities' control of these pro- 
ces.ses. Me writes that ''stable bilingualism and biculturalism 
cannot be maintained on the basis of open and unlimited inter- 
action between" minorities and majorities," and yet "complete 
self-segregation or apartheid are not necessary for minority lan- 

. guage maintenance . . . /'^^^ — — ^ 
Q ^. There must be agreement on proficiency and achievement stand- 
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ards if the work in ethnic schools is to be translated into academic 
terms outside those schools. These standards must not violate the 
integrity of the individual schools themselves, b.ut students still 
must be able to satisfy them if they are to receive academic credit. 
4. Cooperative educational undertakings will be carried out in the 
spirit of true cooperation and partnership between the sector 
representing American society at large and the sector representing 
the respective ethnic communities. Benefits must accrue as equally 
as possible. 

Once these b^isic points are agreed gn, concrete ways to utilize and 
support the potential of ethnic schools can become national policy to be 
implemented in school systems and in individual classrooms. 

Personal contacts are particularly important io making efforts effec- 
tive. These contacts can be created and maintained in a number of ways. 
On the national and state levels, ethnic school teachers should be in- 
volved in professional educational associations. Conventions can provide 
these teachers a forum not only for mutual exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation but also for interaction with teachers in the public sector. School 
districts can initiate and maintain contacts by organizing workshops, 
symposia, working groups, and committees involving both ethnic school 
teachers and public school teachers. Such meetings could be hosted by 
various ethnic schools in order to provide first-hand knowledge of the 
Way these schools operate and of their physical facilities and resources, 
fethnic school teachers who are also teachers in publk: schools should be 
involved in global education programs. ' 

Once we are acquainted with the resources that ethmc"scb9ols and 
communities can provide, and, for the most part, are willing and eager to 
share with others, the cooperation may begin. 

^mong those resources that would benefit the public sector is the 
culture that ethnic communities and schools can prbvide. From folk 
dancing to folk singing, from craft.> to foods, and from lectures to demon- 
strations, the variety of available information is inexhaustible. What 
may be exhaustible is the individual ethnic schools or community's 
ability to provide information if the demand starts Increasing beyond the 
occasional international day at a school or an occasional presentation to 
a class. Coordinating bodies should plan such activities for the greatest 
possible effect and economy and the largest possible audience. A less 
obvious but ed^tionally more rewarding route could be taken, by 
utilizing the p(iphial that ethnic school students represent in public 
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schools. They can be given report topics tha' deal with their ethnic 
experience; they can be asked to contribute to global studies projects by 
preparing displays or. presentations. The motivation for and interest in 
such activities should be high, both on the part of those preparing them • 
and of those taking part in them. ^ 

Programs that benefit both the public and the ethnic schools are 
ones, such as those now operating In Chicago, which help to reinforce, 
the work done in the ethnic schools through tangible academic rewards. 
And bebause there is son)etimes a conflict between the pressures from 
family and ettinic community to spend much of Saturday in school and 
the attractions of Saturday cartoons and social activities, academic recog- 
nition of t^e \iork done in ethnic schools can tip the balance in favor of 
the former. Furthermore, public schools can, as described the pre- 
ceding paragraph, use as a teaching tool the information thus acquired 
* as well as lighten their own -academic burden- by granting credit for 
courses taken in the. ethnic schooF if mastery of that course material ' 
is demonstrated. / 

Finally, the^ethnic schools themselves will be strengthened by these: 
cooperative programs. There are several areas in which even the idealism 
of the 'teachers and the resources of the ethnic communities simply can- 
npt do the job alone. Programs for teacher training and inservice are 
costly, yet these are necessary for the maintenance of good ethnic schools. 
The development of teaching materials is often beyond the resources of 
ethnic communities. If ^uch materials can be developed thro»'jh the 
combined efforts of the ethnic schools and. the public sector, both will 
be the richer. 

At the university levcj. advanced study and research of ethnic 
languages and cultures are needed. This would help to maintain the lan- 
guages and culture ' at the folk level and would add an intellectual 
dimension. Leon i warbg suggests some possible projects.'* 

Wisely used, the resources jf ethnic communities and schools can be 
an extremely important and useful element in the rejuvenation pf Ian- 
guage learning and the realization of global education. 

Ethnic Languages and Frequently Taught Languages 

As a teacher of German, am I slighting my profession by teaching my 
own and other children an "impractical" language? Rather than deprive 
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the frequently taught languages of their students, ethnic languages help 
by making multilingualism a matter of course. The capacity for and 
interest in learning foreign languages increases in direct proportion to the 
number of foreign languages already learned. 4.anguage learning breeds 
more language learning. 

Many of the difficulties that the foreign language teaching profession 
is facing in its effort to convince Americans of the need to acquire a 
foreign language have to do with the current structure of foreign lan- 
guage .learning. Instruction usually begins much too late, at best in 
the junior high school, usually in high school, and oftentimes even in 
college- when many educators believe that our students' intellectual 
curiosity, mental flexibility, and, linguistic ability aVe already on the wane. 
We all recogni/e this to be a problem but find it difficult to change^ 
structure so deeply established in our educational system. 

Ethnic communities and ethnic schools provide for their children 
what the public schools and the monolingual part of American society 
cannot or do not for theirs: a chance at acquwitiorr^ another language 
informally at home and formally starting in the elementary school. By 
the time these children reach the starting poinK of foreign language 
instruction in the public schools, they already know\nd function in— to 
some extent a language other than English. At that ptnnt, the acquisi- 
tion of a third language becomes much easier and rar\ss traumatic. 
Indeed, most of my students in Wauwatosa do learn a thmd language. 
Rather than drawing students away, recognition of and suppoh for the 
work done at ethnic schools could actually improve the language-learning 
situation at public schools. 
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Teaching English 
to Refugees: 
A Family Model 

Elise Andre, Dorothy S. Brown 
Bem CoUeget Bcrea, Kentucky 



When a family of twelve Laotian refugees moved to Berea, Kentucky (m 
college town with a population of aoout, 10,000), their needs were obyioui: 
housing, jobs, and instruction in English. .The family consisted; of a 
mother and father in their forties; a son of college age, fluent in English; 
his nijieteen-year-ol(| wife, who knew very little English, and i\ t year- 
old baby; three other sons, aged fourteen, eight, and two; an^ four 
daughters, aged eighteen, sixteen, twelve, and six. The fourtcen-yiar-old 
son had some Competency in English and was enrolled in public ichool, 
but the younjer children were not attending school. 

The family was of the Hmung tribe, and like many Hmong, the 
members were to a great extent multilingual. Among the languages 
spoken by one or more of them in addition to their native Hmongi were 
Lao, Thai, Cantonese, and a little French. They had studied English for 
a short time at a Thai refugee camp. Fortune icly, during their initial 
period of adjustment to the Bcrea community, there were several ways of 
communicating with th,m when the college-age son was not present to 
serve as interpreter. A I .otian and former student at Bcrea College, who 
still lived in town, spclc! with them in Lan. The foreign-student adviser 
nd his wife communicated with ihem in Thai. A Catholic sister who 
^ed them frequently and helped them with shopping and other chores 
to get along well with gestures. She says that she smiled a lot and 
'*ed a lot, and the mother of the family would pat the couch by 
ing her to be seated. 
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But these makeshift methods of communication were not, of course, 
completely satisfactory; their need to learn English was obvious, even 
though the father and the oldest son had both found jobs. Our job was 
to teach them English. Faced with the problem of instructing a group 
» ranging in age from two to focty-six, we tried to begin with a nucleus: 
the two oldest daughters, the daughter-in-law, and the fourteen-year-old 
son. Meanwhile two other volunteers, both experienced foreign language 
teachers, msiructed the mother and father. When we discovered that 
none of the younger children were attending school, we included them in 
our group, which was thus enlarged to eight, ranging in age from two to 
nineteen. The two-year-old did not attend every class session, but when 
he did, ho seemed to understand a great deal of what was being said, 
although he did not speak. 

In the belief that other communities may l>e faced with similar . 
situations, we shall describe some of the methods and materials we used 
in teaching the family, and we shall attempt to evaluate our approach. 

We met in a small room in a church near the house in which the 
family lived. Our **classroom" was furnished with oblong tables, chairs, a 
r!9g, draperies, pictures, a small blackboard, a lamp, and a piano. After a 
few greetings, we began our initial class sessions by walking around the 
room, naming objects, always using the words in simple sentences: **This 
is a window. This is a rug. These are draperies." 1 he room also contained 
a sink - a great convenience for teaching words such as wet, dry\ water, 
and wash. The first day we met. we found, partly by means of the 
llyin Oral Interview test and partly by asking a few questions, that 
the fourteen-year-old boy could communicate fairly well ahhough his 
vocabulary' was limited.' (He knew the word motorcycle but not the 
word lamp, ) 

We decided to meet three days a week for hour-long sessions. More 
/' frequent meetings would have been better, but wc each had a full 
schedule of classe*^ at the college, and so the time we could devote to this 
group was limited. 

Our class met late in the afternoon. If one of us had to be absent 
because oj additional commitments, the other one would handle the 
entire group. But most of the time wc were both there, and thus wc were 
able to divide the group or allow one of us to spend time with one 
particular member who might need special help. There was a greater 
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advantage lo this leam-leaching arrangement, however, than our being 
able to break the class^ip when necessary. We deliberately talked to each 
otheY, using vocabulary our students had learned, to give them training 
in aural comprehension. For example, the following dialogue might 
take place: 

DOROTHY: Miss Andre, did you drive your car to school today? 

EMSE: . No, 1 walked. Did you drive your car? 

DOROTHY: Yes, I did. 
(We used formal terms of address as an exampJe for our students, but we 
avoided the title Dr, to avoid confusing them.) 

After we had taught the group for several weeks, we were joined by 
another member of the community who had had considerable experience 
teaching in elementary school. At first she observed, but soon she began 
to take some responsibility for the younger children. Usually we dele- 
gated one of the older students to join the younger group, to ieurn along 
with them, and at the same time to help them feel secure— perhaps an 
unnecessary precaution because, from the oldest down to the two-year- 
old, they exhibited a tremendous amount of poise, good nature, and 
good manners. They were good language learners, not ortly highly 
motivated, but also, as a rule, uninhibited and willing to make mistakes 
in order to learn. For example, one day when we were practicing the use 
of pronouns, one of us said to one of the girls, "Give the ball to me/' She 
immediately gave it to one of her sisters, whose name is pronounced y mi/. 
There seemed to be r j embarras>ment when the "mistake" was made; all 
the family members laughed, including the one who had made the 
(perfectly logical) error. 

Although drills on grammatical and lexical matters such as the use 
of pronouns were often used, we focused as much as possible on natural 
situations. When we had house guests, we took them to class with us and 
introduced them. Then we produced a map and showed our class where 
the visitors had come from, where they had relatives, and where they 
were ^oing. The family*s knowledge of United States geography was 
minimal, but they quicklv learned to locate California, where their plane 
had stopped en route from lhailand, and Kentucky. We also pointed 
out Stat *s where we had been or where our relatives lived, and we located 
for them St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minnesota, where many of their 
Hmong friends and relatives had settled. 
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As^often as possible we used realia in our teaching: the furnishings 
of the room, maps, tableware (including chopsticks as well as knives, 
forks, and spoons), even vegetables and fruits such as celery, onions, 
potatoes, apples, oranges, and bananas. We tried to build our conversa- 
tions and our lessons around mutuaK^xperiences such as gardening. 
With the help of Richard Scarry's Best Wt>rd Book Ever, we introduced 
iht names of vegetables we were unable to bring to class and also the 
names of garden implements: hoe, rake, trowel^ We had trouble explain- 
ing the word weed even though we took one to cl^ss. No weed is pictured 
in Scarry's book, perhaps because the author fa^d the same quandary 
w^ faced: what 15 a weed but a plant that is unwanted/ 

One obvious situation to exploit whenever a language is being taught 
in situ «s the use of currency. The fourteen-year-old, probably because of 
experience in the school cafeteria, knew something about American 
money. The others did not. but were eager to learn. *The older girls had 
been on some grocery shopping expeditions but had not had the oppor- 
t^inity to use money because a local market had agreed, with assurance 
from the church committee that the bills would be paid, to charge the 
family's groceries. 

Money was not hard for them to understand, but the family en- 
countered a serious problem with banking, a concept apparently foreign 
to their culture. The oldest daughter, as well as the oldest son and the 
father, was by now working, but the paychecks of these three workers 
were not being cashed or deposited. Even the oldest son. who understood 
the concept of academic credit but not the term credit when used in an 
economic sense, did not know what to do with his paycheck. The con- 
cerned committee asked us to explain to the group what checks were for. 
However, making our banking system clear to people whose English was 
limited proved unexpectedly time-consuming; and we felt that because 
only one member of our class, the oldest daughter, was receiving a 
paycheck, our time should be spent in other ways. We were greatly 
relieved when a local businessman took the three wage earners to the 
bank, helped them open an account, and showed them how to deposit 
their paychecks and how to write checks on their account. No doubt the 
entire operation was as mysterious to them as an autotnobile engine is 
to the ordinary driver, but fortunately one doesn't need to be a mechanic 
to drive a car. 
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We included the young children in counting drills but not in teaching 
the value of currency (and certainly not in teaching banking), as this kind 
of knowledge was not among their immediate needs. Because the older 
students had had some schooling, they could do arithmetic; we combined 
written workbook drills in addition and subtraction with the teaching of 
the value of coins and bills. One of the older giris who had had less than 
two years of schooling had considerable difficulty at first; but we found 
that when one of us worked with her individually, she was able to 
perform much better than when she was in a group. It was soon possible 
while working with her to combine approaches to arithmetic, money, 
and pronouns. Pronoun cards, modeled after those found in Edward D. 
Allen and Rebecca M. Valette's Classroom Techniques,^ were useful. 
The cards show stick figures of a girl (she, ner)\ a boy (he, him): two 
boys, two girls, and a boy and a girl Uhey, them). After some dialogue 
containing sentences such as have fifteen cents. How much money do 
you have?", it was possible to include more '^people" (and therefore more 
pronouns) in our conversation by spreading the cards on the table, dis- 
tributing coins to each of us and to the stick figures, and then talking 
about v.ho had how much money. This Mow" student soon overcame 
her timidity and delighted in doling out money and explaining, some- 
times with a little prodding in order to get her to incorporate more 
structures, how much each person had: '1 have thirty-five cents. They 
have twenty cents. You have fifteen cents. NVe (she and 1) have forty 
cents.*' Commands were also used: "Give her twenty-five cent's." 

In addition to realia, pictures, and pronoun tlashcardc, we used 
Cuisenaire rods, created by George Cuisenaire for the teaching of mathe- 
matics and adapted by Caleb Gattegno to the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. We found these rods extemely versatile. With beginning students 
they can be used to teach counting, colors, shapes, prepositions, and the 
comparison of adjectives. At advanced levels they can be used in even 
more ways: rods represent members of a family, pieces of furniture, or 
other items. House plans, a clock, and other figures can be constructed 
and used to demonstrate an almost unlimited number of relationships 
and structures.^ In using the rods to work with our group on counting, 
colors, and pronouns, we proceeded as follows: First, the beige cube (not 
really a rod) and rods of somewhat doubtful hues, such as turquoise, 
were removed from the set so as not to confuse our learners. After 
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verifying thai they could count and that they had learned the colors 
ofjhe rods in our set, we would develop conversations such as the 
following: 

TEACHER: [Taking a rod.] Take a rod. [Pause.] M)/ rod is orange. 

What color is your rod? 
STiDENTi: My rod is blue. 
STI DENT2: My Tod is red. 

TEACHER: [Taking a second rod.] Take another rod. [Pause.] My 

rods are orange, and pink. What color are your rods? 
sTi DENTJr My rods are blue and brown. 
STIDENT4: My rods arc red and black. 
TEACHER: How many rods do you have? 
STIDENTI- I have two rods. 

TEACHER: [To'studcnt 2.] How many rods does she have? [Gesturing 
toward another student.] 

STIDENT2: She has two rods. 

TEACHER: What color are the rods? 

srt'DENTi: The rods are ... and ... 
This kind of exchange can be expanded to include the possessives his. 
her. our. (heir, your: the imperatives give. take, and put: and the indirect 
ubjeet pronouns (to) me. you. her. him* us. and them. 

The rods were also used to teach prepositions, using sentences such 
as "The yellow rod is on the blue rod."* And after switching them: 

fEACHER: Where is the blue rod? 

sTi DENT- The blue rod is on the yellow rod. 

TEACHER: The vcllow rod is under the blue rod. [Switching them.] 
Where is the blue rod? 

STIDENT: The blue rod is under the yellow rod. 
With three rods, the preposition between can be introduced: *The blue 
rod is between the yellow rod and the orange' rod." The same sort of 
exercises can be developed using the comparatives longer and shorter 
and the superlatives longest and shortest. 

With the rods it is easy to construct a rectangle, a square, and a 
triangle and to teach the names of these shapes. It is also possible to 
continue teaching prepositions by placing a rod in a square, tor example, 
and saying, *Thc red rod is in the square" or *M am putting the red 
rod in the square." 
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TEACHER: Take the rod out of the square. [As the student picks the 

rod up.] What are you doing? 
STiDENT: I am' taking the rod put of the square. 
We found that these Cuisenaire r6ds not only have almost limitless possi- 
bihties but they also have the decided advantages of being concrete and 
thus able to hold student attention. 

In addition to the rods and the pronoun cards, we used language 
lotto games to reinforce the learning of .ommon nouns (articles of 
clothing, household furnishings, animals). We varied these "seated" ap- 
proaches, however, with physical activities: singing games, a weighing 
and measuring session, and a trip to one of our houses to test students' " 
mastery of household vocabulary and to introduce some cultural orienta- 
tion. We walked the .short distance from the church to the house, intro- 
ducmg (or in some cases reviewing) such words as grass, tree, hedge 
sidewalk, telephone pole. At the house we went from room to room! 
asking the students to name the things Uiey saw, while one of us made 
labels and affixed them. Although we did not emphasize reading, we did 
take advantage of the fact that some of our students were literate in Uo 
and Thai, and we introduced the written language when it was expedient. 

One of our most successful class sessions consisted of weighing and 
measuring each family member present, thus supplying them with prac- 
tical information and teaching them the American system of measure- 
ments, which will be useful because this country is still in the process of 
changing to the metric system. The fourteen-year-old took an intense 
interest in this activity and helped direct it. ushering his younger siblings 
to the scales to be weighed and to the wall where we were measuring 
them. Meanwhile one of the older girls, without any prompting from us 
wrote down each child's name, height, and weight. We measured and 
weighed ourselves as well as our students, but (fortunately for one of us. 
who is embarrassingly overweight) our statistics were not recorded.- In 
this lesson we included the names for the equipment used (ruler, yard- 
stick, scales, tape measure), the units of measurement (inch. foot, yard) 
and weight (pound), and the verbs weigh and measure. 

While weighing the students we used weigh both as a transitive verb 
("We will weigh you now") and as an intransitive verb ("He weighs 
ninety pounds"). We had already established a pattern of acting out 
verbs such as walk. run. jump, sit. .stand, usually in the present pro- 

Er|c oi) 
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gressive tense: am standing. She is sitting. I am jumping." With the 
help of a top, we demonstrated spin, both transitive apd intransitive: 
"I am spinning tKe top. The top is spinning." A ball was useful for 
introducing the verbs, roli throw, bounce, and caich. All of us— older 
students, children, and teachers-enjoyed the ball-throwing.and top- 
spinning. We also enjoyed action songs such as "The Hokey-Pokcy"and 
**Head, Shoulders, Knees, and Toes," both useful for teaching parts of 
the body. 

Our assistant, the elementary school teacher, often engaged t^ 
younger children in meaningful play— directing them, for example^ to 
march (counting while doing this, or calling left, right) and giving direc- 
tions such as stop; turn around: walk up four steps, come down two. She 
brought empty coffee cans for the Children and showed them how to use 
them as drums, beating out the rhythm of the words they were learning. 
They were as proud of these homemade drums as the older students were 
of their textbooks. 

We did supply the older students with textbooks, although these 
served more as a status symbol than anything else. It is hard, perhaps 
impossible, to find a text appropriate for an entire family. Indeed, it is 
difficult to locate texts designed for refugees because classroom activities 
and situations are usually stressed, and situations outside the classroom 
usually pertain to metropolitan settings rather than to what one would 
be likely to encounter in a small town or a city of moderate size. The 
texts we ordered contained pictures and sentences about the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Space Building, and other constructions of no relevance 
to our group.5 The people in the text— students in a college class— were 
from various countries: Japan, Arabia, and Mexico, for example. Our 
family was having enough trouble learning the names of people rn Berea, 
names such as Andre, Brown, FitzGerald (the foreign student adviser), 
and Crockett (the minister of the church where we met). We saw no 
reason to burden them with names such as Nikzad, Atsuko, and Ortega. 

Nevertheless, the older girls valued their texts as the necessary 
equipment of a student. The fourteeti-year-old boy accepted his politely 
but was not so impressed. Less concerned with scholarly status than were 
his sisters and sister-m-law, he indicated a preference for the Oxford 
Picture Dictionary that we ga\e him, instructing him to share it with the 
rest of the family.'' And when we noticed that one of the older girls was 
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writing down new words in Lao on sheets of paper, we got her a note- 
book and showed her how to write her own '^dictionary." When.a new 
word was introduced, one of us would write it m her notebook in English 
and she would write it in4^o. 

We. too. kept lists of words and of structures, but because of the 
fluidity of the group and their rapidity of learning, it was hard to record 
all their accomplishments. One advantage of a text, we thought, would 
be to give a kind of order to the lessons and to help us keep track of 
what had been covered. When the texts we ordered turned out to be 
inappropriate, we began writing our own. 

One ol the first topics wc had covered was family relationships: 
' mother, father, brother, sister, son, daughter, grandfather, grandmother, 
grandson, nephew, daughter-in-law, brother-in-law, aunt, uncle, mo)herT 
in-law, father-in-law, (Because there was no niece or granddaughter in 
the family, we skipped those terms.) In planning our personalized text, 
we decided to invent an American family of a makeup somewhat similar 
to that of the Laotian family. We chose Lcmg for their last name becai^ 
we knew it would be easy for them to pronounce, as one of the children 
was named Long. Then wc introduced (by means of a poster of stick 
figures) Mr and Mrs. Long; their children, both grown and small; and a 
grandchild. Successive lessons included materials on gardening, cooking, 
houses, furniture, and other domestic topics. Although the members of 
the family who could read liked to take the mimeographed sheets home 
with them, the lessons were not designed primarily for reading; con- 
sequently, no questions about content were asked. Instead, the questions 
at the end of each topic were personalized, based on the learner's own 
situation. After a selection on what the Longs ate and how often they 
ate. questions such as these were asked: What do you eat for breakfast? 
What do you eat for lunch? Dq you like orange juice?" 

In these written lessons, as in as many other ways as possible, we 
exploited the fact that we lived in the same community and thus shared a 
similar environment. We had real situations to talk about; there was no 
need for role playing. Wc discussed food, housing, money, gardening, 
and even the school that the fourteen-year-, d was attending. 

The family lelt Berea in .lunc. having spent approximately ten weeks 
With us. Ihcv moved to St Paul. Minnesota, where they have many 
relatives, I he oldest son has written that his parents are studying English 
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four hours a day; he has been admilled lo the University of. Minnesota, 
where he will no doubt need help with written English although bis 
spoken English and aural comprehension are adequate; his wife is work- 
ing at a contro lata company and taking two hours of English every 
evening; and all the children except his two-year-old brother and his 
one-year-ojd son are in school. 

Th^re might be better facilities for learning English in a metropolitan 
area such as St. Paul than there are in our little town of Berea. Never- 
theless, wc believe that in the short time this refugee family was here, we 
succeeded in helping them adjust lo their new life. Just as important as 
their liftgui*aic progress w^s their understanding of American culture: 
everything from learning about money to realizing that American teach- 
ers are less formal than teachers in other countries. We feel that many of 
our activities built cultural as well as linguistic bridges between them 
and us. 

* Communication.was real much of the time; after all. language learn- 
ing is not primarily imitation or drill, but rather purposeful behavior 
among individuals in a group. Our focus was on meaningful behavior. 
We made heavy use of realia and stressed physical contact with objects, 
often employing total physical response, both t>urs and theirs. • 

It Ms highly unlikely that we are the only ones who have taught 
refugees in a family group; hoNvever. it is worth pointing out that this is 
an are^ rich in possibilities, many of which naturally incorporate, the 
most substantial theories ol and approaches to foreign language learning 
in the post-audiolmgual era 

Appendix: lise^l Addresses and Materials 

I National Indochincsc Clearinghouse andJechnical Assistance 
Ccntcr (Mn AC) Allcne Cirognet. DircCTor 
( enter lor Applied l.mguistics 
3520 Prospect Street NW 
Washington. DC 20007 
lclcphonc:(K(K)) 424-3750 

Information on FSI. textbooks, methods, materials, and activ- 
ities around the country. Svnthia Woodcock is coordinating 
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information exchange of vocational ES"L materials, Shirley 
Newhouse is the coordinator for language and culture. Mate- 
rials include: 

• Preschool Education Series . 

• Elementary Education Series 

• Intermediate/ Secondary Series 

• Educational Administration Series 

• Bilingual I Bitultural Series, 

• Adult Education Series 
••Teaching English to Adult Refugees" 

'^A Selected Annotated Bibliography of Materials 

for Teaching English lo Indochinese Refugee Adults'* 
"Towauls Methods of Learning English** 
"English Lessons for Refugee Adults— A Guiae for 
jt Volunteers^ Tutors and Teachers" 

• General Information Series 

**Testing English Language Proficiency" 
•^Teaching English Structures to the Vietnamese" 
"The Hmong Language: Sounds and Alphabets" ^ 
**The Hmong Language: Sentences and Phrases" 
' "Glimpses of Hmong Culture and Recent History in Laos" 
"An Annotated Bibliography of Materials on the Hmong 
of Laos'' 

The material above is also availably through the ERIC System 
(Educational Resources Information Center). For the location 
of t^c ERIC collections in your area, write to: 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and^nguistics ^ 
Center fq^ Applidd Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Str/et NW 
Washington, DC 20007. : ^ 

Documents may alsfo be ordered from: . ' " 

EDRS, Computer Microfilm Ihternatronai Corp. \ . • 

P.O. Box 190 ' y I 

Arlington. VA'22210 '■ ' , 
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2. InJochinese Materials Center 
U.S. Department of Education 
'*'?4 East I Ilh Street, 9th floor 

.ansasCity, MO 64106 
Telepnone: (816) 374-3976 

This organization has compiled a bibliography of textbooks, 
workbooks, and teacher's guides for teaching English, and eur- 
ricular materials for teaching Cambodians, ethnic Chipese, 
Laotians ( ncluding Thai Dam and Hmong), and Vietnamese. It 
also includes material about Indochinese culture. Single copies 
of many of the titles, which are not copyrighted and may be 
reproduced, are available free of charge from IMC. Other titles 
in the bibliography may be ordered directly from the publisher. 

3. The Hmong Association 
Room 210 

710 \V vungton Ave. SE 
Minneapolis, MN SS4I4 - 

4. Southeast Asia Project 
Dept. of Asian Studies 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14850 

Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service 
360 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10010 
Telephone: (800) 223-7656 

• Supplement #4, "Laos: The Land and the People" 

• Supplement #6, "Learning English: An Introductory Guide for 
Sponsors of Indochinese Refugees 

• Supplement #7, "An Introduction to the Various Ethnic 
Groups of Laos" 

• Supplement #8, ^'The Hmong: Their History and Culture" 

• Supplement #10, "Christian Educational Materials for Indo- 
Chinese Refugees" 

For the Refugees: 

• "Welcome" 

• Lao Refugees Orientation Brochure (HEW) 
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6. National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (NCBE) 
1300 Wilson Boulevard Suite B.21 1 

Rosalyn, VA22209 
Telephone: (800) 336^560 

Information on bibliographies and published materials in native 
languages and in English for specific language groups: for 
example, a bibliography on the Hmong will be sent on request. 
They also publish a series of bibliographies on specific topics, 
such as ESL for Adults, ESL for Grades K-3, ESL for 
Grades 4-12.^ 

7. Information Exchange Project 
American Public Welfare Association 
1125 Fifteenth Street NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
Telephone: (202) 293-7550 

This organization publishes Indochinese Refugee Reports, a 
biweekly publication which contains news of refugee develop- 
ments, articles on culture of Indochinese peoples, and sources 
of materials. 

8. Indochinese Refugee Assimilation Program 
150 West Ncnh Temple Street 

Salt Lake City, UT 84103 

This program, a part of Utah's Division of Family Services, 
distributes two publications free of charge: 

• The Refugee Program-- How to Become a Sponsor 

• TTie Indochinese Refugees: An Introduction to Their Culture. 

9. Garrett,, W E. ''No Place to Run The Hmong of Laos." 
National Geographic. 145:1 (Jan. 1974) 78-1 1 1 

10. Creative Publications 
3977 E. Bayshore Roa^^ 
P.O. Box 10328 
Palo A -o, CA 94303 

• Cuisenaire rods introductory set $3.95 
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1 Donna Hyin. Nym Oh^CttUfrview (Rowley. MA Newbury House Publishers. 1972). 

2 Richard Scarry. Best m>^Book Ever (Racinc. Wl Western Publishing Company. 1963) 

3. Edward D. Allen and Rebbcca M Valette. Ciassroom Techniques. Foreign Languages and 
Engiish as a Second iMnguageiNe^ York Harcourt. Brace Jovanovtch, 1977): p. 103 

4. Caleb Gattegno. The CommonS^nse of Teaching Foreign Languages (New York, Educational 
- Solutions. 1976). pp 33-44. 56 7 
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Fund Raising: 

An International Feast 

Valerie Babb 

Minot High School, Minot, North Dakota 
Gene Marshall 

Minot State College, Minot, North Dakota 



Are you looking for a spectacular project that will earn large sums of 
motley ($300-$90O), win great publicity for foreign languages, and exer- 
cise your culinary skills? First, check your qualifications: do you have 
nerves of steel, a cast-iron stomach, the stamina of an entire professional 
soccer team, a lot of imagination, and at least one colleague who is well- 
organized? If so, why not try an international banquet in which you serve 
dinner to about 500 people? 
I This is what we do in Minot, North Dakota, to brighten those long, 

dreary winter evenings for ourselves and for our clientele. Our guests, 
who choose in advance from our international selection of French, 
German, and Spanish foods, can order an entire meal of hors d'oeuvre, 
main course, and dessert from one country; or they can mix and match 
with an elegant French hors d'oeuvre, a savory Spanish main course, 
and a rich German dessert. The reception has been so overwhelming 
that two sittings (one at 5:00 and one at 8:00) are necessary to meet 
00 the demand. 

^ This culinary undertaking is adjustable to the number of people 

g participating. Minot High School's 500 language students and faculty 
^ members put on the first two international dinners; Minot State College's 
language clubs and faculty members helped wuh the third dinner. The 
student foreign language clubs and their advisers together provide the 
labor to plan, buy, cook, and serve the food, as well as to clean up after 
the gargantuan multinational repast. With good will and a lot of hard 
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work, a group of adolescent amateurs and culinarily inexperienced 
pedagogues creates for one evening, on the frozen, windswept plains of 
North Dakota, a gourmet restaurant that impresses and satisfies. 

Planning, the key to success, must begin early. Reserve the banquet 
date a year in advance. We have chosen January because there are fewer 
conflicts with our school and community schedules at that time. Discuss 
your plans ahead ot time with the building principal and other school 
administrators. Their support throughout the project is vital. 

Early in the year the language faculty meets for a planning and 
brainstorming session to set up tentative deadlines, future meeting dates, 
and the general format of the dinner itself. After this meeting, individual 
instructors begin to seek suitable new menu ideas. A second meeting in 
late September lists menu possibilities and assigns faculty responsibilities 
grouped under the following general headings: menu and ticket prepara- 
tion, room decorations, table decorations, serving personnel, costumes, 
photography, entertainment, advertising, sales, purchasing, and finance. 

Good communication is essential for success. A meeting in October 
includes all the school personnel who will be involved in any way during 
the course of the dinner. We include the following people: building 
principals, business manager, building food supervisor, building office 
manager, school nutritionist, and representatives of the custodial staff, 
home economics department, art department, drama department, and 
music department. Language instructors should attend this meeting well 
prepared and with a positive altitude; the meeting will be helpful in 
many ways. First, any objections that might later surface are confronted 
at once and are usually overcome. Second, the banquet organizers need 
the use of facilities that are under the control of these key individuals, 
who will either hinder or help the banquet's progress and ultimate 
success. Third, these people frequently have excellent suggestions to add 
to the production; they serve as friendly deviPs advocates by adding 
their particular specialised point of view to the undertaking. It is also 
essential to consult these important allies and to enlist their help early 
to prevent bruised egos and misunderstrr.i...gs that might create serious 
problems later. | 

Once communication is established between foreign language faculty 
and administrative and support personnel, students begin to share in the 
process of transforming some culinary and artistic nncepts into an eve- 
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ning of haute cuisine on the prairie. Theme selection, begun in October, 
serves as the students' introduction to the international dinner: in past 
years, the themes have included Taste of Europe" and ^^Continental 
Cuisine," both themes underlining the European emphasis given to the 
food and decor. The suggestions for the theme are turned over to the 
language dubs at the college; they select their top five preferences in 
^rder and submit this list to the faculty members for final selection. The 
student winner of the theme contest receives two free tickets to the ^ 
dinner. As the students discuss possible ideas for a theme, the enthusiasm 
that is crucial to the success of the banquet begins to build. 

High school and college students share in the important business of 
menu selection by presenting recipes and ideas. The final menu selection 
is made using specific criteria: The food must appeal to the eye as well as 
to the palate, and its name must have an exotic, foreign ring. To assure 
menu balance, planners must be sure that if, for example, one language 
group uses eggs in an appetizer, no other group will use eggs in that 
course. The main courses always include beef, chicken, or seafood. It is 
important to choose at least iwoltems for each national menu that can 
be prepared in advance, experience has shown that even with adult 
supervision one hot, freshly prepared dish is all any one group can 
manage. Time can be saved by ordering rolls from a local bakery. 

Wc frequently experiment with new menu items in our classes, bring- 
ing the ingredients and letting the .students try out new recipes during 
class. If a recipe can be prepared by students during a class period, it will 
be suitable for the dinner itself. Because students are involved in the 
actual cooking, they pay closer attention to relevant vocabulary than 
they might otherwise do. r - 

As each dish is prepared and served in class or at home, note each 
utensil needed for preparation and consumption: those are the basic 
Items that must be available the night of the dinner before aciyal prepa- 
ration begins. Check with the food service and the home economics 
department early. Serving dishes ^re particularly important. We use 
everything available to us in the schools and at local churches. We also 
buy stemmed plastic glasses for serving desserts and ^ome hors dbeuvres. 

Stand back and look ob)eciively at the dish under consideration. Is 
It pretty' If not, what can be added to make it look appetizing? For 
examj^Ie, a slice of tortilla de paiaia or quiche on a plate is dull: add a 
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slice of tomato and a piece of parsley for eye appeal. Most of our 
desserts are served with a paper doily placed on a plate simply because it 
is more attractive 

From our gastronomic experiments in class, we have selected the fol- 
lowing Items for our menu: hors d'oeuvre —Tomate Farcie a la Portugaise, 
Crevettes Newburg au Vol-au-Vent, Tortilla de Patata, Gazpacho, and 
Fleischbriihe mit Knddel; main course— Supreme de Volaille, Cordon 
Bleu Risotto, Poussin Veronique, Paella, and Sauerbraten mit Spatzle; 

' and dessert— Torte au Fromage avec Fraisf« a POrange, Brazo de Gitano, 
Schwar/walderkirschtorte, and Apfelkuchen. The following sources are 
useful: Paul Bocuse Cookbook (Pantheon Publishing, Random House, 
New York), Cordon Bleu Cookbook (series by Rosemary Hume and 
Muriel Downes, published by Hamlyn, available from Astronaut House, 
Fdtham, Middlesex, England), the Julia Child cookbook^ and the Time- 
Life cookbooks. The Paul Bocuse Cookbook assumes that its user^ have 
some culmary expertise. Julia Child's step-by-step directions can be 

' followed successfully by almost anyone. 

When menu and theme ^le'lectionsare complete, the real labor begins. 
A series of work sessions during December and January are necessary to 
create table centerpieces- perhaps donkey carts with paper flowers or 
decorated bottles with more paper flowers— as well as to make the wall 
hangings and posters which are a vital factor in the success of the dinner. 
Ahhough the facility in which wc serve our dinner is an unusually 
attractive school cafeteria, it is nonetheless a school cafeteria, and a great 
deal of camouflage is necessary to hide that fact. At the same time, the 
decorations lend a properly festive air to the room. To obtain the desired 
\ ambience, wc have created felt figures of flamenco dancers, French 
\ gentlemen, and the like and have attached them to black nylon net. 
When they are suspended from the ceiling, the figures appear to float in 
the air. Huge paper posters that are attached to portable bulletin boards 
provide a hidden "allc\" for transportation of food from the kitchens to 
the dining room Hundreds of paper flowers are constructed to be set on 
tables and hung on walls. Foreign posters and decorations are collected 
from all the language classrooms and hung m the cafeteria. We have 
found that it is impossible to overdecorate the more decorations the 
students create during the work sessions, the better. To encourage 
attendance, we allow those students who attend the greatest number of 
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W sessions first cho.ce ,n pick.ng banquet jobs that they prefer This 
P^K:y has been effective in encouraging the number of studen needed 

dS^es 1? 'T""' ^"^ hTsI 

and h? * atmosphere, bringing in additional revenue 

and be^ng very easy to do is a flower cart. Several local florists have' 

fsin^'^alVrt " " - tin^e to think about adver- 

tising and ticket sales. The Art Club assists by making advertising 
posters, and the chapter of the Distributive Education Club of IS ' 
cates advert,s.ng programs for the banquet. We contact local pa^" 

idl fre"7 ^ " tha' p"^^: 

sat h . r""' ""-d- Advertising and t.cket 

sales bcgm the first of .December with a deadline for all sales set for the 

.tt'fo:r:i'^r"'^^^"''°"- - ~ - - 

mg he food selections a^d a br.ef descript.on of each (Appendix A) 
There are two paper .nserts included in each t.cket-menu (Appendix B ) 
The purchaser nils out each insert, returning one to the school with the 
-c- -y pavment and keep.ng the other to present at the door. As th 

ZLZ '•""'^''^'^ '^'y -«ned 

sWs mav r: ''^^ '''' — head so that 

sa es may be closed lor a sating as soon as .t is full. At the close of ticke 
sale, a count .s made for the total number of orders in each food group 
From th.s l.st each teacher makes a basic food order. The food order 

Ih'T .""J. " """"" '"'^ "^'^"^ P'-- total order to a 
wholesaler before Christmas vacation. 

As food lists are checked and rechccked. costuming for food servers 
begins Most foreign language departments have available some sorl o 
costumes left over from a language fair. p,ay. or other evenrWa e 

sphere of the evening. It is not necessary to costume everyone exactly 
. ke. take what ,s available and proceed from there. Spanish caZ Z 
c easily garbed in dark pants and a white shirt: add a length of rTd 

hat with poster board, construction paper, black paint and - if you are 
rcallv lancv tassels as a hinge, A marathon sewing project turned out 
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fifteen skirts for Spanish camareras in two days; we used long strips of 
materials gathered and sewn together in tiers: waist bands of elastic 
permit adjustments Cor the next banquet s waitresses. The Germans hap- 
pen to have several pairs of green lederhosen that are ideal for German 
waiters; make some cloth suspenders to add to shorts if you are not so 
lucky, German and French waitresses are clothed in ankle-length skirts 
and dust caps. French gar^ons wear the same costume as the Spanish 
camareros. substituting a beret for the hat. Use your imagination; we 
have fitted ex^ra 'serving personnel with old square -dancing dresses and 
with costumes borrowed from the drama department. Anything out of 
the ordinary will do; remember that the theme is international. 

Student jobs afe^one^ of the most important aspects of the dinner, f 
Get students tiwrfved: they love it. In addition to ticket saH, advertising, 
and work sessions— which include all students— these dutiejs remain: 

• Cooks: The cooks and platers are the only students allowed 
in the kitchen; otherwise pandemonium reigns. At least one 
adult must be ip charge in each kitchen area. Assign specific 
students to specific preparations for specific times, and supply 
each person in charge with a list of what is to be done; fjosi 
another list in the work area. The cooks are responsible for 
cleaning their own utensils and areas. 

• Platers: Ihese students are assigned to place the portions on 
the plates. It is an important position that should be filled by 
students who have an artistic touch. They must be certain that 
each plate that leaves the kitchen is equal to the others both 
m appearance and in si/e of portion. 

• Food dishursers: I hesc students arc responsible for supply- 
ing food to the cooks and must know where all ingredients 
are stored as well as how to keep a list of what items are 
given out. 

• Mu'roxKUve operators: Ihese students should know exactly 
how much time is necessary to reheat any item. I here should 

be one student in charge ol each microwave oven, and Only ^ 
that person should operate it. (In training, stress that food 
can casilv be rumed by ovcrheatmg.) 

• Wattersj Waitresses: Ihese students are assigned to two or 
three tables lor which the\ are totally responsible. Ihey must 
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set the tables in advance, serve the people at those tables, and 
check to make certain that their guests are amply supplied 
with beverages. Because we assign our guests to a given table 
well in advance, waiters and waitresses know whom they will 
serve and what the guest will be eating. Our waiters and 
waitresses greet each guest in a foreign language. During train- 
ing sessions, caution these students about sanitation require- 
ments; for example, if hair is long, it should be held back. 

• Bussers: Bussers, dressed in dark slacks and white shirts, clean 
up tables and help the waiters set and prepare them. They 
also pour beverages. 

• Dishwashers: Dishes, for the most part, are washed in the 
cafeteria dishwasher. Regulations require that one of the 
regular kitchen staff run the machine, but students are as-, 
signed to help that staff member. Believe it or no*, there are 
volunteers for dishwashing. I 



• Host I Hostess: This is the glory job e^ffered first to those who 
have attended many work sessions and are third- or fourth- 
year students. These students dress in suits or long dresses. 
They seat the guests, mingle, receive compliments, and gener- 
ally play the role of the maitre d\ One faculty member 
(preferably one with a tuxedo) also serves in this position. 

• Checkroom attendants: These students must be organized in 
advance. Hangers should be numbered, and the correspond- 
ing number given to each guest. Run a double shift of students 
between the two sittings. We borrow dress racks from a 
local department store, and a local dry cleaner has donated 
hangers. Checkroom personnel need extra marking devices 
m the event that it is necessary to check more than one item 
for a single guest. . 

• Costumers: Iwb or three students should help waiters and 
waitresses get into their costumes. 

• Flower vendors: Two students sell flowers during each session. 

• "Goffers": This position should be filled by very responsible 
students with cars v ho run for all forgotten items. 

• Cleanup crew: General cleanup is begun after the last guest 
has departed. Only those students who stay for cleanup get 
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to help eat the leftovers, and because no one is allowed to 
sample food during the dinner itself, many students stay for 
cleanup. We try to leave the entire cafeteria and kitchen areas 
cleaner than they were when we arrived. We do not' expect 
the kitchen or custodial staff to do any cleanup, although our 
staff is most kind and usually doe§ help. It is important that 
everything that is cleaned be checked and approved by a 
faculty member. 

During the final, hectic week before the dinner, food arrives from 
the wholesaler and is checked in. The kitchen and home economics staff 
must be consulted before it arrives. It is their turf you are invading. 
Check and recheck each item and note its storage place. Expect to spend 
several hours searching for the items that were promised by the whole- 
saler but did not arrive. Student "go-fers'' are useful in hunting down 
such items. 

Food preparation must begin early; check marinating times, be cer- 
tain to have allowed enough time for thawing fro/en foods. On Friday 
evening, decorating and food preparation begin m earnest. Decorations 
should be in place by noon on Saturday so that tables can be set during 
the afternoon. One adult must be in charge of checking each phase of 
the dinner. Our students are very capable and responsible, but they are 
inexperienced and may overlook important items. 

Saturday evening arrives and guests begin to enter a European 
restaurant. Formally dressed young hostesses and hosts direct them to 
their tables, where they are greeted in French, Spanish, or German by 
their servers who bring steaming hot portions of European delicacies. 
Music plays in the background as costumed youths scurry purposefully 
between kitchen and tables. The banquet is a success! 

Aft^r the dinner is served and cleanup is done, give yourselves a day 
of rest before sending thank-you notes to all of those who were helpful 
and some of those who were not (this should make them feel guilty.) 

The check lists that follow should give you an idea of what is needed. 
With the check lists, our general plan of operations, modifications to fit 
local conditions, and hard work from faculty and students, the inter- 
national banquet will create good will for language programs as well as 
give students valuable, enjoyable experience in the cultures they study. 
At the same time, language club treasuries benefit from the receipts. 
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Appendix A: Menu 

HORSD'OfctVRt £NTREMESES vORSPEISE 

CREVETTES NEWBURG AU VOL-AU-VENT 

Shrimp in a sherry-cream sauce served in a puff pastry shell 
GAZPACHO 

soup witii croutons and diced garden vegetables from sunny 

Spain 

FLEISCHBROHE MIT KNODEL, 
Beef broth with breaded dumplings 



tNTREt I hNTRADA 



HAUPTGERICHT 



POUSSIN VERONIQUE. TOMATE GRILLEE. GRATIN 
DAUPHINOIS 

Cornish Game Hen prepared with herbs and sherry; broiled, sea- 
soned tomato, and potatoes with' cream and cheese 

PAELLA 

Rice casserole with seafood, fowl, pork, and vegetables, seasoned 
with saffron 

SAL'ERBRATEN MITSPAIZLE 

Beef steeped in marinade for one week, roasted.* served in a sweet- 
sour gravy with Spatzle (German homemade noodles) 



'"^'"^"^ »'<«TRfc NACHTISCH 

MOUSSE AU CHOCOLAT AVEC CREME CHANTILLY 

Chocolate pudding flavored with orange, topped with whipped cream 

BRAZO DE GITANO 

Sponge cake roll with orange custard filling 

APFELKUCHEN 

Apple dessert in a delicate pastry, topped with whipped cream 
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Appendix B: Menu Insert 
Please mark your selections: 

HORS DbEUVRE ENTREMESES 

Crevettes Newburgau Vol-au-Verit 
Gazpacho 

FleischbrUhe mit Knodcl 



VORSPEISE 



□ 
□ 



ENTREE 



fcNTRADA 



HArPTGERlCHT 



Poussin Veroniquc, Tomate Grillee, Gratin Daiiphinois O 
Paella ^ 
Sauerbraten mit Spatzle D 



DESSERT POSTRH 

Mousse au chocolat avcc Creme Chantilly 

Brazo de Gitano 

Apfelkuchen 



SACHTISCH 



□ 
□ 
□ 



Name 



Telephone 



Number in party 

Sitting 5:00 
Magic City Campus Comirons 
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8.00 

Saturday, January 27, 1979 
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Appendix C: Equipment Check List 

Furniture 

Tables 65 Chairs 255 



Table setting 



Tablecloths 


415 


Saucers 


275 


(We needed 2 to cover the table.) 


Water glasses 


350 


Knives 


300 


Cream ahd sugar 


65 


Forics 


300 


Sail and pepper. 


65 


Spoons 


350 


Breadbaskets 


65 


Soupspoons 


300^ 


Butter plates 


65 


Plates 


275 


Coffee and water 




Soup bowls - 


■ (varies) 


servers 


(varies) 


Salad plates 


(varies) 


Coffeepots 


3 


Dessert plate* 


275 ^ 


Ashtrays 


50 


Cups 


275 







Kitchen (Number varies according t(^l^t is being prepared.) 



Frying pans 


Graters 


large 


Measuring spoons 


small 


Measuring cups 


Shallow pans 


Cutting boards 


Large roasting pans 


Eggbeaters 


Soup pots with covers 


Cake servers 


Sauce pans 


Pastry bags 


Mixing bowls (metal and 


Waxed paper 


nonmetal) 


Aluminum foil 


Large cookie sheets 


Plastic wrap 


Casseroles 


Salt boxes 


Spatulas 


Rice steamers ' 


Large utility spoons 


Oven mitts 


Knives 


Dishcloths 


butcher 


Dishtowels 


paring 


Paper plates 


Poultry tongs . 


Plastic storage containers 


Strainers 


Plastic bags 



Wire whips 
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The Language Student 
in the Wor ld of Art 

Thomas M. Carr, ]r. 
University of Nebraslia-Lincoln 



Trends in language teaching in the last few decides have all but banished 
the beginning and intermediate student from the v v rid of the visual arts.* 
Although the arts may be the high point of advanced 'evel civilization 
courses and the drawing of parallels between painting and poetry or the 
novel arc common in literature classes, in the fif$t years of language 
instruction the arts receive litile attention. This reluctance to include the 
arts can be illustrated by a comparison of the 1965 and 1971 editions of 
Yvonc Unard's Parole et pensee (New York: Harper and Row), a 
popular first-year college text. The 1965 edition is illustrated entirely 
with reproductions of late nineteenth- and twentieth-century paintings; 
the 1971 edition is dominated by the now-standard photos of caffe, metro, 
and street scenes. At best, most beginning texts today contain a few 
views of cathedrals or palaces, along with reproductions of a famous 
painting or two. 

There are many reasons for our neglect of the visual arts. The 
emphasis on contemporary lifestyles has left little room for the study of 
works of art from what sometimes seems distant past. We often prefer 
what is current in a culture to its heritage. Moreover, when the arts are 
introduced in our classes, the tendency is to focus on manifestations of 
popular mass culture such as songs, cartoons, or advertisements. This is 
done at the expense of the fine arts, which are seen as appealing chieu^ 
to an elite. Finally, the activities using the arts that :ome to mind most 
readily—discussions of the artist's life or of stylistic features and artistic 
movements -require a specialized vocabulary and mastery of linguistic 
structures beyond the reach of many students in '^e early stages of 
language study. Likewise, many language teachers, ,dcking training ;n 
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the dr > fit' .y feci uncomfortable dealing with purely aesthetic questions. 
Thus, our lack of imagination m dealing with art in the classroom, 
combi. ' with our desire to avoid the use of English, has conspired to 
keep pa. ing and sculpture out. 

However, art works can be introduced into the language classroom 
without teaching the kind of art history or aesthetics that seems to call 
for the extensive use of English. We do not really have any theoretical 
bias against using the visual arts in beginning and intermediate classes; 
rather we are unfamiliar with strategies compatible with the language 
goals of these courses. Fortunately, many of the methods that we have 
used to teach contemporary culture or to stimulate conversation can be 
adapted for the arts. The strategies listed at the end of this chapter are 
designed to reinforce the existing language capability of the students 
while familiarizing them with works of art. These strategies aim at verbal 
communication and self-expression in the target language while acquaint- 
ing students with good art. Althr^gh, oii the whole, they do not seek to 
- teach about art, they do encourage students to observe art works more 
attentively; they allow the arts to become a stimulus for the students' own 
imaginations while helping them verbali/e their reactions. 

Once this possibility of using art works in the language classroom 
becomes clear, we can find nunr.erous reasons for doing so. In terms of 
our goal of teaching the total lifestyle of a foreign culture, the fine^ts 
are more important than Americans sometimes realize. Our own |»)n 
has only recently begun to give official recognition to the contriWtion 
made by artists to our heritage. (Recognition has taken the form of 
' various government subsidies and grants.) Yet in countries such as 
France, Germany, and Spam, the arts have long enjoyed a prominent 
role in the national life; this prestige can be seen concretely in the tradi- 
tion of state support of the arts found there. By making room for it in 
the curriculum, teachers will stress to their students that art should be 
recognized as a valuable area of American life, just as it is in the target 
cuh^re. A more practical reasv n for introducing art early in the language 
sequence is to awaken students' curiosity and so provide one more incen- 
tive for them to continue into upper-le\el high school classes and college 
civilization courses, where the fine arts are treated in greater depth. 
Finally, exposure to works of art can be a first step toward developing 
visual literacy 

In addition to these benefits, students can be made more aware of 
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the artistic heritage of the target culture if representative works from 
throughout its history are presented. A French teacher (and because 
I teach that language most examples will be French) might use cave 
paintings from Lascaux. medieval stained glass, and twentieth-century 
surrealist works. Geographic breadth might be illustrated by using works 
of art from many regions and subcultures or from a diversity of countries 
where the target language is spoken. Again, a French teacher might 
include folk art from Haiti, mo '-rn art from Quebec, and handicrafts 
from tlie French provinces. Because every work of art has a social 
dimension reflecting the cultural forces that produced it. art can serve as 
an excellent point of entry into the study of a cultur: Finally, a truly 
global approach is possible, using works from any culture, no matter 
what language is spoken. After all, the arts are universal, and because 
art of(crs human experience in its most concentrated form, it appeals 
across national boundaries to the common humanity we all share. Using 
works treating the same theme but from widely different cultures will 
illustrate this. 

\ny art reproduction can be pressed into service, whether poster, 
maga/ine clipping, post card, or slide. Usually slides or other large 
reproductions are necessary if all the class is to participate at the same 
time. Teachers interested in this approach might want to collect the 
same kind of files of an reproductions as the ones they probably have 
already assembled of newspaper clippings and maga/ine ads that illus- 
trate patterns of daily life in the target culture. In some ways, collections 
of art reproductions are easier to assemble because it is not necessary to 
rely on foreign publications, post cards, slides, and posters can be pur- 
chased from American museums; sales catalogs are often available from 
the muscum\ art shop Instructors may want to photograph their own 
slides Old maga/ines and other periodicals can be searched; multiple 
copies of old textbooks often allow the teacher to accumulate a number 
of reproductions of the same work that can be useful when the class is 
divided into small groups. In addition, the resources of the institution s 
art department should be explored because cooperation with art edu- 
cators can be a \aluable by-product of efforts to introduce art into the 
language classroom ' Finally, encourage students to bring in their own 
reproductions, thus making them more conscious of where they can 
come into contact \%ith art in their immediate environment if not at 
home, then in bookstores, ncN^ssiands. or libraries. 
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It is not at all necessary to gather a collection of reproductions 
^before beginning to introduce art into the classroom; often only two or 
jree reproductions are necessary. 

Many techniques can easily be completed in ten to fifteen minutes 
allovl^ing instructors to use them to supplement and add variety to their 
existink program. Some may choose to use one or two from time to 
time, wliile others might plan to introduce them at regular intervals as I 
have done^bout once a week in one course). 

Readers^ill probably recognize many of the strategies listed in this 
chapter as adaWations of some they have long been familiar with. For 
example, the culture-oriented activities that have been developed using 
advertisements or n^agazine pictures can often be transformed to intro- 
duce the visual arts.^^thers come from the work of art educators. But 
the fact that so many of^hese strategies may seem familiar only strength- 
ens my belief that our stiK^ents' entry into the world of art requires no 
special visa. I hope that this"" compilation of activities will illustrate some 
of the possibilities and enc(^unage more experimentation with the visual 
arts in our classrooms. / \^ 

1. Micrologue. This' versatiV, activity has been well described 
recently by Donn^ Mydlarskj.** The instructor reads a short 
paragraph highlighting some feVure of an art work. During this 
passive phase the students follow presentation while looking 
at a reproduction of the work. In ord^r to use their active skills, 
they might then repeat parts ol the par^raph, answer questions 
on it, or take a dictation. This is one of iheJew activities wherein 
stylistic commentary or elements of art,nls^tory can easily be 
incorporated. It can be used alone or as a ^prelude to other 
activities centered around the same art work. \ 

2, Invent a title. Students invent titles for a single an.work or a 
brief scries of them. They might then be asked to cxp|ain their 
choice, and the class could select the best one. AnotheKpossi- 
bility is to have one student or group invent titles while another 
tries to match the titles with the works. Finally, the studerK^ 
can compare their own titles with the actual ones. This activity^ 
works uell with nonrepresontational paintings and with surrealist 
works. It can become a ^nrt of lityht..:rarted Rorschach test. 
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3. i^'nte a dialogue. Students create a dialogue suggested by the 
situation in a painting. 

4. Z,/v7>?^ picture."^. This activity is inspired by the mute costumed 
tableaux reproducing famous paintings. This activity was popu- 
lar in manv schools earlier in the cenii:ry, but here mime 
replaces costume, and the "director's" verbal skills of communi- 
cation are paramount ^ Each student is given, or brings to class, 
a reproduction containing a limited number of characters. No 
one else sees this reproduction. Working in pairs or small 
groups, one student directs by using commands to pantomime 
the action of a figure in the work ^ The more contorted the 
figure, the more complex the directions will have to be, thus 
testing the speaking skills of the director and the listening skills 
of the mime. When the director is finally satisfied with the 
pantomime, the mime can be shown the picture, or the class can 
be asked to identif> it. This activity provides a good workout in 
expressing the imperative mood and naming the parts of the 
bod\ and for adverbs and prepositions of place. 

5. This IS your life. 1 he students invent the biography of a char- 
acter in a painting. Portraits can be used here, especially if they 
represent some strong emotion as in paintings by Cezanne or 
Van Gogh; often it is just as easy to use a painting depicting a 
situation that stimulates the imagination. A variant of this 
strategy that works well when the faces in the work are particu- 
larly expressive is to focus on the present rather than the past — 
what IS the subject thinking of, rather than what is the story of 
the subject s life. 

6. Memory ^ame. After students are shown a picture for a few 
minutes, they try to remember as much about it as possible. See 
who can make the longest list of items contained in the work, 
this can become a team game with one side challengirf the 
other when it thinks a mistake has been made. Still lifes, such as 
those of the eighteenth-century painter Chardm or the cubist 
Braque, make an eas\ beginning because students usually know 
the words for most of the objects found in such works. If their 
vocabularv is not large enough, the instructor might permit the 
use of a dictionary. 
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7. Put yourself into the picture. Students are shown an interior 
scene or a landscape and are asked to make up a story that 
might happen to them there. Or show a landscape followed by 
two or three portraits and have the students imagine a story that 
might result if the figures from the portraits were placed mto 
the landscape. 

8. Are a thousand words worth a picture? One student writes or 
prepares orally a description of an art work. On the basis of this 
description, another student who has not seen the work tries 
to draw it or pick it from a pile of similar pictures. 

9. Visit an imaginary museum. Students pretend they are historical 
figures or perhaf j characters in a work of fiction that they are 
reading. As these characters, they visit a "museum" that consists 
of a short series of slides or reproductions; the students decide 
how their characters might have reacted to each painting. This 
activity demands an understanding of the personality of the 
character the student has assumed as well as an appreciation of 
the painting. A simpler version is to have the students discuss a 
scries of perhaps three characters or historical figures and an 
equal number of art works. They explain how each character 
would react to each work. 

10. Madison Avenue. Dutch Master cigars need not be the only 
advertisements making use of art works. T he students create ads 
incorporating art works, either for a modern product or, if they 
are more inventive, for some product from the era of th*: 
painting. I hey prepare slogans and copy to accompany the 
art work the\ select. If the products chosen are typical of the 
target culture, this activit\ can be combined with a lesson in 
contemporary culture. 

I he next fev^ activities are more complicated, designed to take up a 
good portion of a class period, to last several da}s. or even to extend 
over several weeks They are either described or inspired by strategies 
suggested b\ Al Hurwit/ and Stanle> S. Madeja.^ 

I I Receiving pictures. Suitable for advanced students, this activity 
elicits multisensory responses to works of art and then encour- 
ages the students to compare their reactions to show that no two 
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persons respond in quite the same way. Students are divided 
into groups ol about five; each group then selects a reproduction 
ol a work of art. The teacher asks a series of questions focusing 
one the vividness of the impressions produced by the work, its 
design or composition, and its significance for the students. For 
example What is most striking to you*' What is most or least 
pleasing to you? What does it remind vou of in your life? In 
\our past? How does it make you feel? If the painting were 
music, how would it sound? II you could move into the painting, 
what would you do? After the students answer such questions 
individuall>. the answers are compared. 

2. Commisum an art work. Students function as a community 
committee, perhaps a school board or university committee, 
charged with picking a site for an art work, deciding what 
t\pe ol work is most appropriate, and making the selection. 
I his will involve discussion of Community attitudes toward 
an as well as aesthetic judgments The committee might choose 
a suitable work frotn a group of reproductions, after discuss- 
ing the suitab1lit> of each, or it might solicit an original work 
Irom an art class. I his activitv works especially well with 
advanced students. 

3. Communitx art museum. I his is a more elaborate version of the 
preceding activity. Instead of selecting a single work, the student 
committee plans a new art museum for the community. The 
committee is given a number of reproductions to which the 
teacher has assigned prices, and it is also told the total amount 
ol lands it has available. Within the limits of these funds, the 
committee must assemble its collection from the reproductions. 
I he committee discusses community ta.stes and the desirability 
ol a representative collection before making its purchases. This 
can become a quite sophisticated simulation, requiring that 
students gam a knowledge oi the communitv and its artistic 
taste and resulting in the class's appreciation ol the dynamics 
ot the art market Students will probablv want to do research, 
perhaps visiting local museums, before making choices. While 
the research might involve the use of Knglish, with good prepa- 
ation the committees deliberations can be restricted to the 
target language 
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Notes 



1 I his paper grew out ol m\ bcmg insUcd \o pariKipatc m a series ot seminars tm introducing 
the humaniiio and fine arts into the language classr<ioni I he series >^as orpni/ed b\ the 
I mtoln Nebraska Public Vhools Prior u> this at !he 1978 meeting of the R^kIcn Mountain 
Modern language Asstxriation. Robert h Anderson H ni\erMt\ o\ Kansas) presented a paper 
on taking adxanMge oi the resources i>} the uni\ersi{N art museum In light ot his report. 1 tried 
lo dexelop iot the 1 incoln seminars a number of strategies lor teachers uho have no such 
tacilitv 4t iheir disposal 

2 F Hposurc to art in the language classroom can be a valuable adjunct to programs in art depart- 
ments Surxevs of art curricula in elementarv and secondary schools sho>^ that, for about the 
last si\i\ >ear». the emphasis h*)s been on the students* personal creativitv what art educators 
describe as hands on activities rather than on art appreciation See Robert J Saunders. 
-A History ot the leaching of Art Appreciation in the Public SchtKils.* fmprovmg the Temhmg 
of An Appret taiion. ed i)a\id l-cker (Columbus. OH I he Ohio Slate I nisersitv Research 
( oundation. 1966). pp 1 4K 

^ hot cKample limoihs M Scanlan "Another Foreign language Skill Analv/ing Photo- 
graphs." fc/f<'/^w utf^'t' IwnuA n <19KU) pp 2(W n. and Rt,ger I remblas '^l sing Maga- 
zine Pictures in the Second ! anguage ( lassroom " Fhe Canathan U(u/ern iMnguage Rvview 
^5(I97K) pp X2 M6 

4 l>onna Mvdiarski **l sing the Micrologue in ihe 1 anguage ( lassroom.** fhe ( anajian UttJern 
iMnxutiK*' ReMen ^5(19^9) pp 625 2K 

5 I iving pictures, along HUh iilher activiUcs the language teacher can adapt, are described in 
N\ alter H Klar and Iheodorc VI |)ill>^a\. fht tpprvi utfum f >f Pu lurv^ {Sc^ \ ork Brox^n- 
Robctts4>n ( o I9^(M 

6 At Huruii/ and Stanlcv S Madeia fhc h>u>u\ I isum 1 St>une HfoK U>r Uementarx An 
Appm taiutn (\ n^W^oiMM M Prcnticc-HalL 19"^"^) 
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Poetry as a Language- 
Acquisition Tool 



Bonnie M. Brown 

I niversHy of Nebraska- Lincoln 



Poetry has suffered from bad press in this country for years. Students 
and teachers ahke often shy away from it because it's "intimidating,'' 
"tncomprehensiblc," or just "too far removed from the real world." This 
last criticism seems particularly ironic since o.ie of the classic definitions 
of poetry IS thai of Socrates, who said that poetry is "mimesis or 
imitation/ and illustrated its relation to the universe by a mirror which, 
turned round and round, can produce an appearance of all sensible 
things ... In Aristotle's Pojtics the various kinds of poetry are also 
defined as *modes of imitation' of human action."' 
' How then ha\e we strayed so far from this understanding of verse? 

And more important for us, is there any way to utilize poetry in a 
positive Ha> as a language-acquisition tool? 

First, teachers must recondition their own attitudes toward that 
genre if the> are to use it effectively in the classroom. One way to start is 
to tr> to define poetry. While struggling with this problem when I taught 
an advanced course on twentieth-century Spanish poetry, I came up with 
the following simile: poetry is like an artichoke. Its hard, spiny exterior 
g IS intimidating and may discourage many from attempting 
^ to taste Its delights Poetry's form often baffles students. They do not 
g understand why anyone would choose to express ideas in iambic pen- 
^ tamcter when a simple, declarative sentence could do the same thing. 
I he conventions of the sonnet seem pointless and rigid until students 
explore the relationship ot form and function. Like the artichoke, the 
poem's "heart" is found within what manv may initially consider to be its 
impregnable structure 
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In the process of teaching that poetry course, I discovered that one 
of the hidden benefits of it was the providing of an opportunity to rein- 
force and extend language acquisition. Some of my observations might 
suggest ways of using poetry in other foreign language programs. Several 
keys to developing a successful poetry unit are discussed below. 

First, define the objectives of such a unit. Do you want to increase 
students' auditory perception ot the language they study? Do you wan? 
to choose a single iheme that will serve as a point of departure for 
subsequent units that employ other media? Do you hope to encourage 
creative expression in the target language through the study of that 
culture's poetic tradition? Do you want to reinforce an understanding of 
historical evolution by choosing a particular period and discussing con- 
temporary poems that mirror their time? Several of these criteria will 
seem relevant: they are not mutually exclusive. Within the unifying frame- 
work thai you design, \ou uill want to present as many writers and as 
maO'V poems that illustrate various forms, tones, and themes as possible, 
in the hope that there will be at least one that will spark the imagination 
of each student. 

When planning the order m which you will discuss poems, do not 
feel bound to a strict chronological presentation unless your objectives 
preclude o*'' approaches. You may want to start with a poem that is 
short and also has an easily recogn'i/ed structure and point of view. Or 
you may choose to begin with a poem containing an extended metaphor 
that IS easily accessible to your class. Once you decide on your point of 
departure, organi/c the rest of vour unit so that it becomes increasingly 
diverse. For example, instead of doing four or five poems that are similar 
m perspective, alternate these with poems having conflicting or opposing 
themes II you discuss a love poem first, choose your second from a 
group that deals with isolation, disillusionment, or death. If you start 
with a humorous poem, make the second more serious. 

Most poets cover a wide range of subjects in their work. I Imd it 
more elleetive to cover several poems by the same writer despite the fact 
that this, ol course, limits the number ol writers studied. Reading only 
one selection b> a poet cannot provide students with any accurate sense 
ol that poet s work 

Once vour outline loi the poetry unit is ready, it is time to focus on 
the first poem to be discussed I he way you present the first poem will 
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determine the success of the entire unit. Unless you know otherwise, 
assume that the students know nothing about poetry. You may want to 
begin'the unit with a brief discussion in the target language of basic tools 
of analysis. This is particularly important because it allows the introduc- 
tion of the vocabulary needed for class discussion of the poem. The 
following five general categories are worthy of notice. 

I. Point of View 

A. Is there an identifiable speakei?- If so, what do we know 
.about that person? 

B. What IS the dominant tone or attitude toward the subject 
(for example, ironic, nostalgic, angry)*' 

C What is the relationship between the speaker and what he or 
she describes? What is the relationship between the speaker 
and the reader? How do we know? 
II. Language 

A What kind of language predominates (for example, nouns, 
adjectives, adverbs, verbs)? What verb tenses are employed? 
Why'^ 

B. Are there images? symbols? archetypes? (For a reVte\y of 
definitions of these terms, consult the Princeton Encyclo- 
pedia of Poetry and Poetics, cited in the notes.) 
III. Theme 

A. Is there an abstract, philosophical, or anecdotal level sug- 
gested b> the imagery or the tone? 

B. Is the theme universal (for example, love, death, or the 
creative process) or is it limited to a specific period or region? 

C Are there conflicts in the poem? Are they resolved? 
IV Structure 

A How many stan/as does the p6cm have? Is there an obvious 

progression from one to the next? Is there any variation in 

stan/a length or structure' 
B Is there a regular pattern of end rhvme' (You may not need 

ro be specific, but some introduction to form and patterns 

IS useful ) 

C. Is there a discernible rhythm' (Again, you may want to 
explain metrical patterns in detail ) 
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'V. Literary Ambience 

A. What are the characteristics of the generation to which this 
poet belongs? 

B. If you have studied any other poets from the same genera- 
tion, compare these with the writer now being studied. 

C. ff you have read works from a generation preceding that 
of this poem, compare those with this poem. Try not 
to hmit your discussion to merely thematic similarities 
and differences. 

D. Are there any historical, political, or social considerations 
reflected in this poet s work? What are they? 

These questions should be taken only as guidelines when you are 
planning your own approach. Obviously this outline should not be 
followed exactly for each poem studied, or students will find it monot- 
onous. Instead, choose two or three sections, adding questions appro- 
priate to the individual poems. Try to choose a variety of questions. You 
should design some to elicit specific, factual responses, but also try to 
include several open-ended questions. 

As an illustration, let us look briefly at a discussion organized 
around Fcderico Garcia Lorca s "Las seis cucrdas.*' The first step in any 
class discussion is to read the poem aloud. Always ask a student to read 
so that pronunciation skills can be reinforced. It is important that 
students get a feel lor the rhythm and sound patterns in poetry; reading 
aloud emphasizes those characteristics. 



I ds scis cuerdas 
I A guitarru 

hacc llorar a los sucfids 
F I sollo/o dc las almas 
pcrdidas 

sc cstapa por su h^K^^ 

\ Li^mu la tarantula 
tcjf una ^ran cstrflla 
para !.a/af suspH{)s. 
que tlotan cn su negro 
a I jibe (tc madcra ' 



Fedcru\) (iarcia I orca is identified with the Generation of 77. His 
dram; and poetrv have achieved international lame and arc available to 
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the English reader m many translations. Music is a frequent motif in 
Lorcas poetry. Influenced by the Spanish composer Manuel de Falla, 
Uorca and other musicians, artists, and writers of his generation wanted 
to "stimulate a cultivation of the ancient songs in the people, completely 
forgotten in many places."** Much of I orca s poetry and drama exhibits 
a strong Andalusian influence in its imagery and sound patterns. For 
several of Lorca's dramatic farsas. Falla wrote musical scores. 

To make "Las seis cuerdas" come alive for your class,^ou might 
want to play some of Falla s music or some selections from the Spanish 
flamenco tradition To give visual reinforcement to the tone of the poem, 
you might bring a print or color photograph of Picasso s "Blue Guitarist." 
In this way, you uill help students explore relationships among all 
the arts. 

In "Las seis cuerdas" the image of the guitar provides the focal point. 
Referring to the presence of the guitar in Lorca s work, Edward F. 
Stanton notes* 



Though I orca\ pLivs and poems arc iul! of direct allusions to the guitar, 
these do not exhaust its importance in his uork I he instrument ma\ (unc- 
tion as an image or svmbol with a delimte meaning, but it cxcrcjscs a more 
per\asi\e and subtle inllui i^e in the rh>lhms, tones and d>namics of 
I orca's \ersc It incarnates the land Irom which traditional Andalusian 
songs deri\e. the human teehngs the> express, and their musical substance 
ol Ahteh the guitar is a fundamental element ' 



To provide more background information on Lorca and twentieth- 
century Spanish poetrv I have included a selected bibliography (.see 
Appendix). I recommend especially Andrew P. Debicki\ Estudios sohre 
poesia espanola contempordnea. He discusses "Las seis cuerdas" briefly m 
Chapter VIII 

Wheh I leach "Las seis cuerdas," I begin by asking questions about 
the guitar. How is it personified in the poem? What effect does that 
personification have on the reader? Then I move to the image ol me 
tarantula What docs it represent*^ Is it onlv a visual image? Af ter discuss- 
ing each of these examples oj figurative language, I turn the discussion 
to the guitarist He is not mentioned specificallv, but bv implication it is 
the musician who relates the images of the guitar and the tarantula to 
each other, so I irv to define whether or not his is an active .'"ole 
ii the poem 

81 
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After an initial discussion of the two central images, members of 
the class analyze what kinds of words predominate in "Las seis cuerdas.*" 
One student makes columns on the blackboard for nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, and adverbs, and fills in each category as the rest of the students 
offer suggestions. In this particular poem, nouns outnumber verbs, 
adverbs, or adjectives by more than two to one. That fact in itself is 
important only as a way to identify the poem's effect on the reader. If, 
for example, a poem has a considerable number of active verbs and 
adverbs, ihe poet creates a strorij/ sense of action, movement, or change. 
In this case the preponderance of nouns suggests an emphasis on the 
definition of essence, or, to use James Joyce's phrase, the revelation of a 
"moment of epiphany." 

To pursue the Question of semantic relationdiips in the poem, the 
student at the board makes another chart for the nouns only and divides 
them into concrete and abstract categories to discuss the subtle way in 
which the speaker leads the reader to certain conclusions about the 
nature of music and one s creative expression of anguish. 

Next you might want to direct the discussion toward the role of the 
speaker in the poem: Who is the speaker, and what do we know about 
that speaker? What is the speakers relationship to (distance from) the 
poem? What is the reader's, relationship to the speaker and to the poem? 
To help students explor^ this concept, go back to the specific words the 
poet chose and look for dcictics The American critic Jonathan Culler 
defines deictics as 

**onentational" features of language which relate to the situation ot utter- 
ance, and tor our purposes the most interesting arc first and second person 
pronouns (whose meaning in ordinary discourse is "the speaker" and "the 
person addressed"), anaphoric articles and demonstratives which rclcr to an 
external context rather than to other elements m the discourse. ad\crbials ot 
place and time uhnse reterencc depends on the situation ol utterance (here, 
there, now. \estcrd.»> ) and \erb tenses, especialh the nontimcless present 

In **Las scis cuerdas" some surprising conclusions may be reached 
by investigating its dcictics For example, there are no firit or second- 
person pronouns. This mcan^ that there is no introduction 9! a definable 
speaker voice m the poem. Students should discuss the effect of the third- 
person, impersonal speaker in relation to the kinds of nouns chosen and 
the themes those nouns suggest. A second noteworthy feature of the 
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poem IS the exclusive use of mc present tense. There are only three 
-^w^ conjugated verbs in the poem: hace llorar. se escapa, and flotan \ there is 
one mfinitivc cazar Seen in relation to the impersonal speaker, the use 
ol the "nontimeless present" enhances the universality of the ideas Lorca 
presents. That is to say, the poem is not limited to a specific time and 
place, consequent!), it is accessible to a far greater number of people. 

When the topics of language and speaker are exhausted, lead the 
class into a consideration of the principal themes. I rarely begin an 
analysis bv talking abo Jl theme; to do so is to encourage students to give 
a prose summary of the poem. Furthermore, it makes analysis of lan- 
guage and speaker more difficult, bfxause students will tend to think that 
ihe> "understand" the poem because the> have identified its central ideas. 

Students are better able to consider the meaning of the poem after 
thcv have a strong gra^^p of its form. To better understand the relation- 
ship heiueen form and meaning, move from the specific to the general, 
I c . Irom lorm to co.iient In his explanation of theme s relation to the 
ptKm as a whole. Culler nole^ - 

l<> urilcd poem is It) tlatm Mgniht^inLC nt sOnic son U)r the \crbal construct 
t-nc piodiKCs. and the reader approaches .1 poem uiih the assumption 
xKw ho\\e\c' huA it nia\ appear it nu contain at least implicit!), poten- 
/ xu\\ rrvhcN uhah niake it uorth> ot his aiieniion Reading a poem thus 
tW^ornts a protcss ot tiivling ua>s to grant it significance and importance, 
and in th.:i proiL^s uc call upon a \ariel> ol operations uhich ha\c come 
U\ form part the mst-iution ol poetr> Some l\ncs. ol course, explicith 
anniMinte thai ern uith thcnu-s u^ich occup\ a central place in human 
j^xpcricntc bill man\ do nc.l .iml it is m these cases that w • must emplo\ 
•«p' cai tornial i/(»n\!. nlions 

I hat Lrilse goes on lo explam that it the poem presents an oh/eahe cor- 
rclatiw of an iniense cxp^-nenee or emotion, as does 'i as seis cuerdas," 
special earc must he taken lo bring that ^'moment revcla.ion" into 
elcai liieii-, h\ building on the understanding ol lorm already established. 

\ pocfT) IS more than a sum ol its parts, it is. m addition, the 
expeiienee that results Irom the reader's inleraelion with it I hereforc, 
rc\icv> the ke\ elements nf language, speaker perspective, and theme as 
{\k\ c(U)trihutc i<» a unilied whole before moving on to another poem, 

Iv) begin a diseiissHMi about the p(ieni\ unilv, ask the class to 
v<n)Mdef the nieanmg ol the title and its relation to the rest ol the poem 
I ake time .it \hv. point to exploie the students* reactions to the poem by 
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encouraging them to express their own feelings about music, for example 
A shili ol locus to contemporarv rock might stimulate students' ability to 
see the relation between "Las seis cuerdas" and their own musical 
experience A language teacher will be pleased at the amount of listening 
and speaking practice in the target language provided through the analy- 
sis ol a short poem such as this one 

Finall\. when the analvsis ol *'Las seis cuerdas" is finished, ask each 
student to write a poem about music for the next da\. The first iime 
this IS done, provide a fairlv structured topic, lor example, give them a 
prose definition ol i^uiiar or ask them to describe a "inoment of revela- 
tion" through music imagerv. When the students turn in the poems, the 
teacher should correct anv grammatical mistakes without destroying the 
poems intent Sometimes that may seem an impossible dream, but it is 
important to reinforce proper use of language and strucnire Before 
returning them, make a cop\ of all the poems, leaving off vour correc- 
tions and the students' names. On the lollowing day. read the poems 
together and discuss grammatical mistakes. 

Alter the teacher has led the discussion lor the lirst lew poems, some 
ol the more articulate students migh' be asked to lead smaller groups. 
Divide the class into sections ol lour or five people. Assign each group a 
particular segment of the analvsis, such as language, point ol view, or 
theme Move Irom group to group to help with whatever problems arise. 

When you have linished the poems you chose for your unit, ask 
each student to meniori/e a new poem b\ one of the writers you have 
studied. Read through the poems with students belorehand to help them 
with anv pronunciation dilliculties and give them some time in class to 
practice On the last da>. give them the opportunitv to recite those 
poems from memorv lor the whole cla.s Also on the last day. contrast 
and compare the work ol all the writers introduced, 

Poetrv studv allows the reinfoieement ol verbal skills through read- 
ing each poeir. aloud, subsequent class discussion, and linal presentation 
ol memon/ed poems I istenmg comprehension is enhanced by these 
same activities Reading and wilting skills are emphasi/e^' in the analysis 
ol specific poems and in the creative writing students do. Writing experi- 
ence IS gained in tests where short-essav questions about speaker, lan- 
guage, and theme are posed At leas' one question requires students to 
organi/e their ideas mto a one- or two-page essav 
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One of the greatest jovs that comes from teaching poetry courses is 
the tremendous opportunity it provides to learn more about students. 
Poetry becomes a vehicle lor understanding much that we normally do 
not take the time to ponder 
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Notes 



1 Ak\ Premingcr ed , Fnmettm Em nioffeJia <tf Futrtrx and hteius. enlarged cdiiion (Printe- 
lon Princeton I ni\crsjl\ Press. 1974) p o40 

2 fur an cxplanaiiojj ol point ot \icv^ sec Norman Friedman "Point ol V ie\\ in hiction The 
|)c\c!opmc u ut « i fitieal Cortept." PUI t ""O. \ (IX-eember IW) pp 1 16() H4 

3 Fcdertco Garcia Lorea. Obrcs Compietas Copvright «Hcredcro!» de Fedcrico Oarcia Lorca. 
1954 Reprinted bv permission ol Nc\^ Directions 
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Si\ Strings 

I he guitar 



makes dreams Weep 
I he sobs ot los^ souh 



eseape through Us round m^uith 



And like a tarantula 
It wea\es a great star 
to hunt tor the sighs 
Moating 'n its black 
wooden eistern 
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o Training for Translation: 
£ An Undergraduate 
Teaching Option 

Betty Becker-Theye 

Kearney State College, Kearney, Nebraska 



Recent >ears have seen the development of numerous^ programs or 
courses m translatmg. The pressures to develop these courses and pro- 
grams result both from events in society and from efforts of various 
professional groups Federal mandates to provide bilingual services have 
produced translations of everything from sample ballots to labels on 
cans of beef. Interpreters are needed in every locality for service in the 
courtroom, in the hospital, and with foreign visitors. At the same time, 
there is pressure within academic institutions to develop career-oriented 
programs within the traditional areas of the humanities. Incentives to 
produce translators are monitored b\ professional organizations such as 
the American I ranslators Association, whose concern is the accreditation 
of qualitv programs and the professional certification of translators. 

I he translation program at Kearney State College treats translating 
as an academic discipline, a vocational and avocational skilK and as an 
effective teaching tool. for foreign languages. Based on language speciali- 
g /ation programs m French. Spanish, and German that include inter- 
^ mediate and advanced conversation courses, civilization, phonetics, and 
g contrastive grammar courses, the translation interpretation program 
^ adds three speciali/ed courses two seminars in tran.^lating and one 
'** course in interpreting 

Viewing translating as an academic discipline is essential to its 
acceptance into a college curriculum and to the recognition of translating 
as a protessi(,nal actpitv and ol translators as members of a profession. 
I ranslation\ claim as an academic discipline is validated by the recogni- 
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tion ol Its baMs in theor\ the seminar courses in translating include an 
introduction to theor> ol translation Current research on translating is 
abundant, when one views linguistics, machine translation research, and 
the psvchology and philosophv of language, there seem to be as man\ 
theories ol translating as there are theorists The students are introduced 
to the theoretical problems involved in translation through exercises in 
ETtglish-to-English translation involving, for example, conversions Irom 
jargon to standard English and translormation ol one genre (such as 
poetry) to anothet (such as essav). Ihese exercises, which illustrate the 
abstractions ol translation theorv. also allow students to recogni/e trans- 
lating as an ongoing, evervdav occurrence b\ which we constantiv re- 
assess, interpret, or restate the words and experience ol others, putting 
these concepts into words and experiences ol our own. 

The training portion of the course follows the introduction to 
theorv While students of all target languages meet together lor theory 
sessions, for training sessions thev are divided bv language groups. Here 
the course materials are selected according to the kinds of translation 
assignments most Irequentiv given translators, and they are organi/ed 
according to level of dillicultv I he lirst-semester seminar students work 
on translations of business and personal correspondence, advertising and 
instructional brochures, scientific and technological inlormation, and 
financial and legal documents Ihese assignments come from materials 
taken bv the lacultv Irom translation assignments thev have completed 
or from correspondence received I he students are required to begin a 
glossarv of terms and expressions and to maintain a professional level of 
accuracv and lormalitv m assignments I he class sessions become correc- 
tion sessions where students bring completed dralts of thdr assignments 
to be read aloud and compared with versions provided bv the other 
students I hcv mav submit their completed as .lgnments at the end of 
that session, or thev mav revise them for submission later Erom time to 
time, students are asked to complete in-class translations that prepare 
them to work with the added pressure ol a time lim.t. 

I he second-semester %eminar deals with translations ol literature 
Aga.n. the students meet lor sessions on theorv ol translating: this time, 
examination ol theorv is more closelv tied to ttanslations ol literature, 
and the sfdents. having alrcadv spent a semester translating, arc more 
interested in and responsive to questions and discussions ol theorv. Ques- 
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tionv ol iranslaiiP^ across time (Docs Rabelais translate bestf into 
Renaissance Fnglish'). inter-cultunMl questions, levels ol languageAand 
adaptations \ersus translations are considered Students begin b\ cdi^- 
parmg selected translations ol uorks that exist in more than one trans- 
lated \ersion The> then translate short passages that exeniplifv different 
authors or literar\ styles such as satiric, polemic, or romantic A signifi- 
cant part of the second semesters uork requires students to select a single 
authors group ol poems or a short stor> or occasionalK a short plav to 
translate Fach student meets b\ appointment with the appropriate 
tacult> superMsor lor the la uage and author he or she is translating. 
I he students learn hou to in\estigate whether a work has been translated 
previoush and hou to obtain the permission necessar> to publish a 
translation: but because thev are working at an undergraduate level, they 
are not required to select a work that would be publishable for their 
mdnidual project I he primar> emphasis m the literature translation 
seminar is to gi\c students a sense ol the role ol research, literary analysis, 
and creative writing in the translation ol a work ol literature. 

I he interpreting course is the last course rn the sequence. As Donald 
Westman nas pointed out. "the rationale here is not that interpretation is 
more difficult than translation but that the experience of translation 
(\ocabular\ expansion, editing, etc ) is excellent background material for 
interpretation (hut not \ice \ersa)."' S(,heduling interpreting at the end 
ol the sequence alsr gives students the advantage ol having completed 
the language course program (advanced conversation, phonetics, con- • 
trastivc grammar, civilization), which adds to their liuency level and 
general lamiliaritv with the culture In the translating courses, the stu- 
dents work primarilv Irom French, (ierman. or Spanish to English, doing 
perhaps onl> twentv percent ot their work Irom I nglish into the foreign 
language In interpietmg, where stvie is ol less importance, this is not the 
case, the students work equallv Irom f nglish to the loreign language and 
Irom the loreii^n ' >nuuage into I nglish I his course also dillers Irom the 
translating Lomses in thai there is little discussion ol theorv except to 
note that while {\k translalor's credibilitv comes tiom his or her caieful 
aLCuruLV. !h«; interprelei must gam eiedibilitv lr(»ni a displav ol con- 
lidence as well, it matters liule lhat the linal interpretation is correct il 
the inlerpieler needed twentv minutes to lind the phrase I he students 
inlerpiet both i orisecutivelv and siniultaneousK liom tapes or short-wave 
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broadcasts, sometimes using ihe sound-on-sound taping process and 
sometimes interpreting resource persons who come into the classroom 
either as authentic eras role-playing visitors. 

One of the country's fine graduate translation programs is the Center 
for Translation at the Stale University of New York in Binghamton. 
There the prerequisite of fluency in the target language can be enforced 
for admission in^^ the program. At the undergraduate level, however, a 
student of translating is still in the process of gaining fluency in the 
foreign language This is why the Kearney State College program uses 
the translation course sequence to teach the foreign language as well as to 
teach the skill and theory of translating. At every level of the course 
sequence, every opportunity for vocabulary expansion, grammatical and 
stylistic refinement, and cultural insight is exploited. Students in the first 
seminar translate letters from English to French, German, or Spanish; 
first because they arc likel> to be required to do so in any job that 
requires translating skills and second because it helps and motivates 
them to learn to write accurately in the foreign language. In the interpret- 
ing course, the controlled situation of interpreting from the source to the 
receptor language gives students, who arc '^eldom good at this process 
at the beginning, confidence in speaking and understanding in a very 
short time, the difficulty in gaming oral skills is often a matter of 
training to attend to material orally presented, the very skill interpreting 
experience best develops. As soon as students really learn to listen to and 
remember what is being said in the foreign language, they are able to 
make tremendous progress in their own level of fluency. 

The implications lor language learning that result from the trans- 
lation interpretation sequence led us to begin placing in our courses 
foreign students whose native languag'' is one of those paired with 
English in the translation program. Highly motivated and well-educated 
native speakers of Spanish who have entcicd the program in ,lanuary, 
studying in translation interpretation sections and in the English as a 
second language course, have been,' without exception, linguistically able 
to enter course woii^ tor the M B A. degree the following fall. Now 
almost every loreign student in the college whose native language is 
French. German, or Spanish is in the translation interpretation program, 
both to improve Fnglish competency as well as to gam translating skill. 
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r.) date, thirty ccrtiticatcs in translation interpretation have been 
auardcd: one in derman. tucnt\-onj in Spanish, and eight in French. 
Fi\c students uerc also in ih: teacher education program and hold tradi- 
Uonal language teaching jobs: one is in military service: two have earned 
master's degrees in Translation-Interpretation from the Monterey Insti- 
tute, tuo have earned master's degrees in International Business from the 
American School of International Management and are uorking in New 
York and Boston fo international companies; five are currently in 
graduate programs in nri/om. California. Missouri, and Nebraska; two 
are emploved in administrative positions where thev are not using trans- 
lation skills, and one is a housewife. Of the eleven who are emplo>ed 
with the certificate alone and with no further graduate studv. on^ is with 
the German government's office in Spam: one is with Loew s Hotel in 
Monte Carlo, one is with the Dow Chemical Companv in Colombia, 
South America; one just returned from a vear's empknment in Austria: 
three are emploved m Lima. Peru, one is in Saudi Arabia; one is in 
Miami, two are in Omaha, and one is the departmental secretarv in 
Kearney State College's Foreign Language Department. 

Several factors have contrihwlcd tu the success of the program. 
First, l ie academic organization of Kearnev State College puts the 
departments of Fnglish. foreign language, ard speech under the direction 
ot one dean This means that courses m inter-cultural communication. 
English as a second language, linguistics, creative writing, technical 
wriimg. international studies, and foreign student advisement all of 
v\hich provide ancillarv studies or resource persons for the translation 
program are available within one academic school. 

Ihe academic mtegritv oi the program is insured bv the qualifica- 
tions ot Its lacultv Ihe director ot the program and all who teach or 
assist in it aie acadcmicallv trained, professionallv certified, or published 
translators ihe foreign language department and tlie director of the 
translation interpretation piogram maintain membership in the profes- 
sional associations ot trnnslators 

Ovci a period ot tunc and in spite of l4>u budgets, the piogram has 
been able to acquire specuili/ed equipment toi the interpreting course a 
sound op-sound machine, mdivulual tape lecoideis. and a Lolleetion of 
piolesMonallv ami locallv taped recordings bv speakers ot various dialects 
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at various levels ol dilllculiv In buildmg the needed collection ol mate- 
rials in translating theorv lor the librar>. a list developed bv Etilvia 
Arjona ol the American Translators Association uas verv helpful in 
identifving those books nccessarv.' The collection of specialized dictio- 
naries IS slow to be built because of the cost involved, but a new volume. 
The niitumary Catalogue, should be helplul uhen funding levels allow 
additional purchases ^ 

While students are encouraged to accept translation assignments 
Irom local businesses under the supervision ol the program director, thev 
are discouraged Irom taking assignments lor \vhich they are not prepared. 
Ihev are reminded ol the particular responsibilit> ol the translator to be 
sell-monitoring because translations can onl\ be judged b\ people 
who have no need lor them, that is. those who are bi- or multilingual/*^ 

It IS this aspect ol translation that it can be monitored only 
bv those uLo speak the target language and that it is useful onlv to 
those uho do not that has brought it to such importance in the United 
States, where language studv has been so sorelv neglected- Translation 
programs attempt to prepare language students lor the roles they must 
plav as important bilingual members ol a monolingual socictv in a 
multilingual world 

Notes 
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lentil the carlv 1950s, those most qonccrncd with communication, in- 
cluding linguists and anthropologists, isolated themselves from nonverbal 
I forms of cxpressioa (paralinguistics, kinesics, and proxemics). People of 

different cultures can make themselves understood to a limited degree 
with gestures, but modern anthropologists ha\e disproved the belief in a 
uniform cultural interpretation of nonverbal acts and have- clarified the 
importance ol the stient language. ' 

The dual purpose of this chapter is to define briefly the nature of 
nonverbal communication and provide a rationale for its inclusion in the 
second language curriculum and to propose d method by which students ' 
can be taught kinesic and proxemic forms of the target culture. Although 
the nonverbal patterns and materials discussed apply specifically to the 
Spanish-speakmg cultures, the technicfues can beapplied with equal effec- 
ineness to the teaching of all fanguiiges • , 



I 



I he Nature of N< inverbal Communication 

Mus rnans have acquired the abilitv to communicate within their 
^ particuu.j culture, a skill that involves the articulation of a unique code. 
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consisting of a \crbal and non\erbal componeni. Nonverbal forms of 
communication, like their linguistic counterparts, arc arbitrary and have 
referents other than themselve> Ravmond L. Birdwhistcll, a pioneer in 
the field of kinesthetics, notes how the study of gestures has revealed that 
kinesic and linguistic structures are parallel - The kinesic svstem has 
elements that are much like sounds in language. Distinct movements or 
gestures can be combined to create an infinite number of ordered units- 
much like V ds - v hich form sentence and paragraphlike structures of 
meaning Bir^.vhistcll predicted that research would reveal that the 
methods different cultures follow to organi/c body movements into 
communicative behavior will be as variable as those used with the 
verbal languages 

Research findings lend to support the hypothesis that there exists a 
set of nonverbal behaviors that is dircctK linked to each unique linguistic 
structure More than ihirtv vears ago. films were taken of New York 
Citvs mavor hiorello La (iuardia as he addressed various ethnic groups 
in their own languages. Birdwhistell viewed the newsreels and discovered 
that even with the sound turned olf. a trained observer could detect which 
language was being spoken ^ 

Nonverbal communication, like spoken language, is learned behav- 
ior Aeeordmg to .lerald R Green, a cKild learns kinesic. proxemic, and 
ImguistiL patterns simultancouslv . ru^rmallv bv the end of the second 
vear of lile However, there is an important difference between the 
encoding processes employed m verbal and those employed in nonverbal 
behavior Most nonverbal language apparentiv is learned without aware- 
ness of the learnmg process F ven when persons know that learning ^is 
going on. their eonselou^ness ol the specilic learned behavior diminishC's 
with lime ' 

Another important eomponent ol the stfent lan^uaf^c is proxemics. 
ProxeniiCN eoneetns itsch with how people communicate through their 
use of space'' Aeeordmg to I dward I Hall, ones sense of space is 
formed trom miormation received through the ^cnse oruans. and each 
culture has its own selective scnsorv screens ^ C'onsequentlv. each culture 
holds unique norms or expectations which guide its members m develop- 
ing acceptable proxemic behavior Hence, proxemic behavior, like all 
other >rms of eoninuinication. must be interpreted m -context and has 
no true meaning 'n and ol iisell.' 
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Studies by James C. Baxter in the area of interpersonal spacing 
support the hypothesis that proxemic norms are learned early in child- 
hood and are maintained into adulthood.^ Thus, proxemic behavior 
IS culture specific and forms an essential element of each society's 
communication system 

A Rationale for Teaching Nonverbal Communication 
in the Second Language Classroom 

The abihtv to communicate cffectivel> with those of other cultures does 
not involve simply learning the written and spoken languages. Another 
essential component of the skill is nonverbal behavior ranging from how 
a culture uses time to the unique gesticular system employed by that 
culture. Some people contend that despite ignorance of the nonverbal 
code they arc able to communicate effectively through fluency in the 
spoken language However, ihe> are often unaware of how their non- 
verbal language is being interpreted by the members of the target culture. 
At the same time, strangers m a foreign society cannot be sure if they are 
misinterpreting the nonverbal acts they observe. H. Ned Seelye relates the 
experience of an American in Guatemala to illustrate this point. While 
attending a Ncv^ Year\ Eve celebration, an American- married to a 
Guatemalan vvas overheard to say: "You see all these people? They are all 
mv wife s relatives And every damn one of them has kissed me tonight. 
If another (iuatemalan man hugs and kisses me. 111 punch him right in 
the face!""' I he man, as Seelye points out, failed to adj;ist to two aspects 
of the 1 atm culture the extended familv relationship and the custom of 
men embracing each other 

Another argument bv those v^ho are fluent in the spoken language 
IS that fluencv uith the linguistic code alone will help them to "think 
like a native " Hov\e\er. there are other critical factors that must be 
considered .lames S laylor relates the experience of a group of instruc- 
tors of Spanish who. upon completing a proficienev test for second 
language teachers, began to discuss the possible answer to a question 
on culture concernmg the distance betv^een speakers maintained by 
I atm Americans Although manv of the instructors had lived in Latin 
America and some v\cre native Spanish speakers, there was strong dis- 
agreenicnt Most, mcluding some of the natives, did not realt/e that 
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Latin Americans usuaHy feel more comfortable standing quite close to- 
gether when conversing. 

Raymond L. Gordon found that people usually expect foreigners 
fluent in their language to be equally facile in the nonverbal aspects of 
their culture.'' Consequently, the native is slou to forgive these foreign 
visitors for their blunders 

Kinesic and Proxemic Behavior in the Unitecl States 
and in Spanish-Speaking Countries 

Spaniards and Latin Americans tend to gesticulate a great deal; in fact, it 
IS difficult to imagine a native Spanish speaker talking with hands folded. 
They also like to have body contact to a much greater degree than Anglo- 
Americans, who have a proxemic noim that discourages touching except 
in, an intimate relationship. (Riding on a bus in a Spanish-speaking 
country brings the American visitor to an awareness of this cultural 
difference.) Encounters between Hispanics and Anglo-Americans are 
often typified by conflicts over interpers(>fial spacing When an American 
and a Hispanic tonversc. one can sometimes obseive a comic scene. As 
the conversation progresses, the American will slowly retreat, trying to 
reach a comfortable conversational distance. At the same time, the 
Hisffanic will move loruard steadilv While the .American often feels that 
the Hispanic's distance is too intimate, the Spanish speaker interprets the 
Anglo-American's desire tor "breathing room'' as a sign of unfriendliness 
and rejection.. 

Selection of Nonverbal Behavior Patterns for Instruction 

Lew second language textbooks ofler information concerning ihe gestures 
or proxemics of the target language. Iherelore, <he first step in inte- 
grating the teaching ol kinesics and proxemics into the language class- 
toom IS the selection oi an inventory ol nonverbal behavior that can be 
incorporated into the curriculum. Lor Spanish-spcaking cultures there 
are various indexes a\ailable as guides Authors dealing primarily with 
.kinesics include Robert I Sait/. I dward .1. Cervenka. and Jerald R. 
Green. Additional sources ol inlormation on various patterns of non- 
veibal communication can be lound in Edv^ard I Hall. Lincoln D. 

s 
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Canfield, and Walter Vincent Kaulfers.*^ For written descriptions and 
photo essays of French body language, one can consult Gerard J. Brault, 
Stewart Alsop, Ann Banks, and Genelle Morain.*' 

Kinesic and proxemic behaviors, when contrasted in two cultures, 
can be divided into three main categories: I) patterns common in move- 
ment and meaning in Wh cultures, 2) patterns unique in both form and 
meaning to each culture, and 3) patterns ambiguous— having the same 
movements but with different meanings in each. The gestures and 
proxemic behaviors included in the appendix fall into one of the lasti^'O— 
categories. Except for nonverbal acts observed wii,h_greatcr frequency in 
one culture than another, it is of lesser importanceio teach items in the 
'first category. 

Misunderstandmgs seem to result most often from behaviors in the 
third category, those similar in form or movement but distinct in mean- 
ing. SauzWnd Cervenka relate the story of a lecturer from the United 
States m Colombia who was unaware of a certain gesticular difference 
between his^native culture and that of the host country.'* While lecturing 
on the stages of human language learning, he mentioned that children at 
the age of five already have a good control of their native tongue. His 
Colombian audience broke into loud laughter. The gesture he used to 
indicate the height of the children was made with the arm extended at 
waist level and )(he palm of the hand facing down, a gesture in Colombia 
used to refer onl^to animals or inanimate objects. 

Presentacton and Praaice of Nomerbal Behavior 

After determining Vhich gestures and proxemic patterns the students are 
to learn, appropria^ times to introduce and practice them should be 
included in the course materials. At the beginning of the course, the use 
of a mini-skit, a film, or videotape depicting nonverbal behavior is an 
effective method to introduce the importance of kinesic and proxemic 
elements within the target culture. The initial presentation functions best 
when used during the laqguage-readiness stage of second language in- 
struction, that is, during the first week or two of the class. 

An initial role-playing situation may be ffecompanied by the cor- 
responding linguistic component or presented in a totally nonverbal 
manner. Furthermore, role playing by the teacher and/or several native 
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speakers should represent a real-life situation about which the instructor 
can direct an inductive discussion. For example, the students might be 
presented with a role play featuring only nonverbal communication and 
then be asked to determine the basic message that was exchanged. The 
teacher can ask questions pointing up similarities and differences in the 
silent language used by the target and native cultures. 

The presentation and use of nonverbal behavior should occur as the 
linguistic components are introduced and practiced, in order to bring 
about a more natural, subconscious process of acquisition. Gestures and 
proxemic patterns may be used in role-playing exercises in conjunction 
with the dialogues from the text, or they may be incorporated spontane- 
ously by the teacher to reinforce, clarify, or enhance structural skills. 

in the appendix are listed kinesic and proxemic behaviors for first- 
year Spanish courses at Purdue University. The table indicates the lesson 
or chapter of each of the basic course materials in which a number of 
.common nonverbal communication patterns can be introduced or rein- 
forced most efficiently. Take, for example, the gesture for negation. In 
Spanish-speaking countries it is made by a horizontal, oscillatory move- 
ment of the raised index finger. As the negative words (.no. nunca, nada. 
mdie.jninguno. and so forth) are tajjght in the textbook, the gesture 
reinforces or enhances the meaning of the words within a context. The 
teacher can also use the ge&ture on a regular basis within the classroom 
whenever a negation is intended -either within the lesson of as part of 
the classroom discipHne. Spontaneity helps to achieve the "cultural 
island." Films and videotapes of native speakers serve as an excellent 
source for reinforcing the nonverbal communication patterns. 

Regular, periodic checks of students' recognition and control of 
nonverbal behavior are important. The amount of emphasis placed on 
evaluation can be determined by the individual instructor based on the 
course objectives; however, the emphasis p.aced on the evaluation should 
be strong enough to motivate the students to learn the material success- 
fully. In evaluating the students' knowledge and understanding of the 
material, an excellent exercise is to have them work together in small 
groups to create a two-to-three-minute skit in which the target kinesic 
and proxemic patterns are emphasized. The teacher could impose a limit 
to the number, of gestures required and then insist that they be accom- 
panied by the appropriate speech patterns. Once the skit is written, it 
would be evaluated by the teacher to check the linguistic components 
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before its presentation. Each group would present a skit to the class. 
Those observing the role play would be assigned to identify the gesticular 
and proxemic elements used. A short discussion should follow each skil 
to call attention to the observed nonverbal behaviors and to evaluate the 
students' ability to recogn^e them in context. 

In summary, there are five steps involved in integrating the teaching 
of kinesic and proxemic beha\^ors into the second-language curriculum: 

1. The teacher compiles a body of kinesic and proxemic behaviors 
to incorporate into the course. 

2. An intial mini-drama is performed to introduce a sampling of 
nonverbal behaviors during the priming stage of the course. 

3. The kinesic and proxemic behaviors are paired with the corre- 
sponding structural components within the curriculum, with am- 
ple practice and reinforcement afTorded throughout the course. 

4. The students* recognition and control of nonverbal patterns are 
evaluated via student-prepared mini-dramas or other activities. 

Meaningful communication between cultures must include a knowledge 
of both the contrastive verbal and nonverbal behaviors. Following the 
four steps outlined in this chapter, the teacher can provide the students 
with a natural, enjoyable way to amplify their scope of the second lan- 
guage .and culture and thus increase their global perspective. 

Appendix: Catalogue of Kinesic and Proxemic Behaviors 
for Beginning Spanish at Purdue University 
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Videotape 
Drama 


Textbook 


Behavior 


Primeras 
Lecturas(PL) 

Lecturas 
B£sicas(LB) 


2^rabanda<^ 


Beginning 
Spanish: A 

Cultural 
Approach^' 


Greetings: 
Men 




9, 10, 14, 15, 
18, 19,20,21 

9a 


1,9, 10, 15, 
22, 25 
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Readers 


Videotape 
Drama 


Textbook 




Primeras 




Beginning 




Lectures (PL) 




Spanish: A , 




Lecturas 




Cultural 


Behavior 


B&sicas(LB) 


Zarabanda'^ 


Approach 


Women 




y 6, 7, 8, 12, 
13, 14, 15 


1,22 


Beckoning 




7, 8, 12, 13, 
14 IS 


15, 27 


Negation 


Dt O 

PL o 


7 o 17 I'l 

O, IZ, U, ID, 


7 8 17 77 33 






18, 19,25 




Stillness 






22 


Money 


PL 8 


1,2, 3, 4, 20,21 


3,8, II, 12, 13 


Lack of infor- 




5. 6, 12, 13, 14, 


9, 16, 22, 27 


mation, ability. 




15, 20,21,24, 




or concern; ^ 




25 




MAMA ^tosftA 

resignacion 








Distance 


LB o 


17 n IR IQ 

IZ, U, 10, l7, 

25 


7 II 19 27 
33, 36, 38 


Height 






5 21 36 38 


Crowds 


LB 9 


1 7 II 17 
I, z, 1 1, iz 




Concreteness/ 


PL 6, 8 


5,6 


6,8,9, 12, 16, 


Precision 






IR 77 
lo, LI 


Clapping for 


PL 1,5 


3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 


20, 27, 41 


attention 




14, 15 




To be hungry/ 


PL 1,2,8 


1,4, II, 12, 22, 


8, 10, 15,20,41 


thirsty 


LB 9 


23, 25 




Wait! 




3, 4, 5, 6, 14, 
18, 19 


27 


Termination 


PL 7 


3,4 


23 
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Readers 


Videotape 
Drama 


Textbook 




Primeras 




Beginning 


* 


Lecturas(PL) 




Spanish: A 




Lecturas 




Cultural 


Behavior 


B&sicas(LB) 


Zarabanda^^ 


Approach 1' 


Recall 


PL 3 


3,4 


23,40 


Collision/ 




3,4 


13 


Confrontalton 








Preparedness 


PL 4 


9, 10 


6, 13,22,41, 
.42, 44 


Threat of 


PL 4 




16, 20 


impending 








punisnineni 








/Mnaiicnieni / 


PI (\ 


II 12 16 17 


4 11 15 21 


Hurry 




24, 25 


27,41 


M&sl Menos 




12, 13 


4,9 


LCa VC^Ut iw 1 




12 11 14 15 


1 22 


Sm?llness 




12, 13 


^, 7, y, 13, lo 


Blows of 




7, 8, 12, 13 




affection 








Proxemics: 








Touching 




3,4 


any place that 


Distance 




5,6 


conversation 


between 






takes place 



speakers 



Clapping for 16 
approval, boo- 
ing, whistling 
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B Femme, Frau, Mujer: 
A World of Women 

Mary Jane B. Roe 

Minneapolis PubUc Scliools, MinnesoU^ 

\ 

The Global Pcrspeaivc 

What is a woman? What place does she occupy in this world? What 
should be her role? Femininity is much more a cultural. than a biolog- 
ical trait. "One- is^Jiot bom a woman/' said French writer Simone 
de Bcauvoir, **but rather becomes a woman. From the very beginning 
of a woman's life, she is shaped and formed by the culture around her. 
Her most visible role model is often her mother. Her choices may vary, 
but in most parts of the world she still has primary responsibility for the 
home and family. She is torn between the traditions of the past and her 

I dreams for the future. Whether she becomes a legend or remains anony- 
' mous, she is a significant contributor to society. 

The advent of the most recent American feminist movement and 
the subsequent decade of change in attitudes has encouraged women all 
over the globe to affirm their independence and individuality. Because 
the women's movement easily crosses national boundaries, it is truly 
international in scope.2j;i{is movement is well suited to the modem 
language class because the study of culture is an important and necessary 
part of language learning. 

« What follows is a report on a curriculum project for the dcvelop- 

ment of materials on women and women's lives in the French, German, 

g and Spanish cultures. The project was carried out in the Minneapolis 

ij Public Schools as a result of a request by students of French for 
information regarding women in French society. The results of the 
research, the objectives and philosophy of the project, and excerpts from 
the nrmterials are presented herein. 
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French Women 

France was one of the last industrialized nations to enfranchise women.^ 
French women have been able to vote only since 1945. Throughout 
the Middle Ages, they were relegated to inferior status. In the seven- 
leentn century, Molifere ridiculed the effort of French women to be- 
came educated: 
*i 

' II finest pas bicn honnite, et pour beaucoup de causes. QuHine femme ^tudie 
et sachc tant de choses. 

Les Femmes Savantes^ 

During the reign of Napoleon, despite their courageous efTorts in the 
revolutionary cause, women were, according to law, completely depen- 
dent on their husbands. They could not own property or keep their own 
incomes. Their chief duty was to produce future soldiers. Prior to 18S0, 
young French women were not allowed to attend public schools. The 
effects of the strongly anti-feminist Napoleonic Code persisted for almost 
two centuries. When French women al last received the right to vote, it 
was as a reward for their courajje and bravery during World War II. 

Today, women s movements in France have gained numbers and 
represent virtually every concern: political, religioiis, and social. Their 
strug^e has been mainly against existing myths and against certain 
aspects of the political and economic system. More progress has been 
made in the last two decades than in the previous several centuries. Over 
eight million French women hold jobs, and women constitute about half 
of the university population. While there is still much to overcome, 
la condition fiminine in France has improved substantially. The French 
woman has truly "^come of age." 



German Women 

The German women's movement can be traced to Luise Otto-Peters 
(18I9-I89S), whose political struggle for the emancipation of women 
was spurred by a deep concern for the plight of the working class. She 
did pioneering work during and after the German revolution of 1848. 
Later in the century, Clara Zetkin and Rosa Luxemburg carried on the 
political struggle in a more radical way. These women established the 
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tradition in German> of linking the womens movement A'ith the workers' 
movement and of associating themselves with a political party.^ 

Equality of the sexes in Germany was guaranteed by the constitution 
when the new Federal Republic of Germany was formed in 1949. Legisla- 
tive campaigns for the right to abortion and divorce, among other issues, 
have been conducted since that time. Highly educated women in Ger- 
many, however, are still in the minority. The less educated women make 
up the bulk of the female work force, representing about 35.8 percent of 
the total labor torce 

In Germany today, womt^n are exerting pressure for more equal 
treatment in all areas. The radical feminists, whose allegiance to the 
Marxist ideology is a deterrent to mjiny women who might otherwise 
have joined forces w ith them, have shaped the German movement, borrow- 
ing from feminists abroad and especially those in the United States. 

Hispanic Women 

Women in Hispanic society are generally protected by men and primarily 
expected to be good wives and mothers The present-day role of women 
in Lalin America is a legacy from colonial times, when injunctions were 
written b\ bishops and archbishops to Queen Isabella of Spain and to 
Countess de Bcnavente outlining the proper conduct of women. Listed 
as women's good qualities were shyness, piety, submissiveness, obedience, 
and dutifulness to husband or father A good woman was chaste and 
pure, kept her virginity until marriage, and married for spiritual reasons— 
namely to propagate the human race. Man was considered more perfect 
than woman, and thus it was reasonable to expect the woman to follow 
the man\ judgment in all things.^ 

Little has changed today. Social status determines whether the 
Hispanic woman works. Thirty-three percent of the women in Latin 
America are employed, mainly in what is traditionally considered to be 
''women's work " They are seldom physicians and lawyers and are rarely 
allowed into the professions where decisions and policy arc made. There 
are few women in Mexico and Central and South America studying to 
become architects, engineers, or physicians. In Argentina, however, den- 
tistry has become a woman \ profession. 

In spite of this history, Hispanic women have left their mark in 
politics, poetry, and patriotism. They have been novelists, playwrights, 
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professors, photographers, pilots, performers, presidents, ambassadors, 
artists, soldiers, revolutionaries, and bullfighters. Cuban women are 
today setting a precedent in liberation, participating in physical fitness 
programs and sports, serving in the military and in the go ^ernment. In 
spite of all this, women in Latin America hesitate to change for reasons 
based mainly on the traditions of their society. 

A great deal of research remains to be done before comparative 
histories of women are possible,"^ but despite cultural differences, there is 
a common thread. Over the centuries, the traditional role of woman has 
chang-^d, as has her image and her vision of the future. What has not 
changed is her unique contribution to society. It is for this that she 
should be recogni/ed. 



The Educational Perspeaive and the 
Language Classroom 

Language is a cultural phenomenon. It reflects the values of a society as 
well as Its prejudices. The study of modern languages involves not just 
grammar skills, comprehension skills, dnd vocabulary building: if involves 
the study of an entiie culture and its place in the world both historically 
and at present. Language teachers may be unique among teachers in that 
they have global perspective, a multidimensional subject matter, and a 
rare opportunity to lead the way m educational reform and new ideas 
that link subject matter to the nonacademic world 

Women's studies have become a part of the current educational 
reform that is concerned with pioviding equal opportunity for all, regard- 
less of sex, race, or economic status. There has been an increased aware- 
ness of the need in all areas of curriculum for materials that raise student 
awareness, provide good role models, and eliminate sex bias in teaching. 

In '^Sexism in French Language Textbooks," Betty Schmit/ states 
that "Sexism in textbooks is characterized by rigid stereotyping of roles, 
attitudes and behavior according to sex."*^ Modern language textbooks 
often portray women in other -ultures as occupying only minor and 
subservient roles.* In most cases, these texts also su^gly little or no infor- 
mation on the achievements of famous women— those who have lived 
their own lives, expresed themselves uniquely and without fear, exerted 
influence where they could and when they could. 
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Because there is a void in the textbook coverage, the key to dealing 
with sexism in instructional materials begins with the teacher.^ Teachers 
must ask themselves whether both sexes are portrayed positively and in 
a variety of situations ir the activities and supplementary materials used 
in the classroom. ^a. 

This poses a special problem for the language teacher. Many are 
conditioned from their first contacts with the language and culture 
to think in terms of masculine dominance. The great authors read 
in college literature classes are, for the most part. men. Likewise, re- 
search assignments may include only a few names of the better-known 
queens and heroines. In short, the background preparation for teachers 
has in the past been lacking in sensitivity to women in the culture of 
the language studied 

In 1979. a team of writers of a curriculum for teacher training from 
the Minneapolis Public Schools began researching and writing supple- 
mentary materials on women for French, German, and Spanish classes.^^ 
The project, entitled A World of Women, was funded by the Minnesota 
Council on Quality Education, a nineteen-membcr governmental body 
that annually accepts proposals for innovative, cost-effective, an J educa-^ 
tionaliy siginificant ideas to improve schooling. Three curriculum packets ^ 
with student materials and teaching strategies were published and re- 
leased in 1980. Nous, les femmes . . Frauen, and Vn sendero dorado de 
las mujeres hispdnicas were field-tested in three French, three German, 
and two Spanish classes in the Minneapolis Public Schools. A sound 
slide show presentation was produced. The materials were created to be 
used in conjunction with other learning materials in the classroom to 
compensate for the lack of textbook treatment of the subject in a 
nonstereotypical manner. 

Piojcct Objectives and Philosophy 

The project's objectives were threefold: 

1. to develop student awareness of the role of females m the culture 
of the language studied 

2. to increase teacher awareness of the role of females in other 
cultures 

3. to increase teacher effectivenes.; in the teaching of non-sexist 
materials. 
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At the beginning of the project, all members of the curriculum team 
agreed on the followmg. 

1. Teachers should be provided with materials that are attractive, 
interesting, informative, and provocative. 

2. The materials to be developed should be non-sequential so that a 
variety of uses wouW be possible. 

3. Only those women who have made a significant contribution to 
the culture should be included in the study. (It was realized that 
questions would be raised as to why some women were chosen 
over others.) 

The Curricu'.um Materials 

Each of the three curriculum packets provides users with student mate- 
rials and teacher guidelines. The activities, bibliographies, background" 
rnaterial. and exercises were designed to increase student and teacher 
awareness as well as to develop language skiHs. All the units are divided 
into sections for beginning, intermediate, and advanced stud^s. At the 
core IS extensively researched biographical material written both in 
English and in the target language. ConnH^ension and composition 
skills are included, level of difficulty increases, and students' skill levels 
are matched to the materials. Short biographies for seventy-two French, 
fiftv-one Cerroan. and fifty Hispanic women are followed by an identifi- 
"cation quiz, exercise sheet and crosi^word puzzle, as well as suggestions 
for games and activities. Cues are provided in English and in the target 
language; answers remain uniform. (This can be especially useful m a 
multi-level language class.) English versions of the annotated biographical 
lists are also included in the packets for beginning level students as well 
as for students in other curriculums. 

Sexism and Language 

Language reflects the values oj a society, and it reveals its prejudices as 
well. Masculine grammatical forms in language often' take precedence 

over tlie feminine 

One section of the materials shows how sexism is manifested in 
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language itself in the form ol titles lor the professions. Vocabulary work 
sheets and a word game are included for stuo,nts. It 'v common for 
language teachers to teach the feminine titles of profession^ by changing 
the articles ano endings of the masculine title, thereby producing the 
feminine. Perhaps it is time to turn this practice around. For example: 

Berufe 

In German, job titles tor women usuallv have the ending -in When >ou 
change Irom the leminme lorm to the masculine form, vou drop the -m and 
replace die with Jit In man v cases these words are cognates That means the 
words sound and look similar in Fnghsh and German and they have the same 
meaning in both languages Here is a iKt of job titles m the lemmine form 
Wriic the Fnghsh meaning in the left column and the masculine form. 
?nLluding the article. :n the right column 

^ die PsNchoIogin 

die Assistentin 

die Techr 'kcrin 

die Direktorin 

. die Agentin . . 

die Spc/ralistin 

die I loristin 

die Poli/istin 



Biographie:^ 

For each language, ten women were selected for longer biographies. 
Five ol these biographies were written in English: five were written 
in the language being studied. A listing of the women chosen follows, 
along with three samples of their accompanying comprehension and 
discussion questions. 

French Women 



Bjographies in English 
George Sand 
Simone dc Beauvoir 
Simone Veil 
Sophie Germain 
Fdith Pial 



Biographies in French 
Jeanne d*Arc 
Olympe de Gouges 
Cieorge Sand 
[ ouise Michel 
hran^oise Giroud 
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German Women 



Biographies m English 



Biographies in German 
Bertha von Suttncr 



Kttthe Kollwit? 
Leni Riefcnsuhl 
Mana S Mcnan 



Helen l^nge 
Lise Meitner 



Rosie Mtttermaier 



Hanna Reitsch 
Sophie Scho!l 



Hispanic Women 



Biographies in English 
Sor Juana In^ de la Cru/ 
Eva Per6n and isabei Per6n 
Hayde^ Tamara Bunke Bider 
Cataline Erauio y Perez 
Gabnela Mislral 



Biographies in Spanish 
Conchita Cintron 
Victoria Ocampo 
Lidia Guetler de Tejada 
Eva Perdn 

Sor Juana Incs de la Cru/ 



Simonc Veil (1927-): 
A Contemporary Woman to Watch 



On July 17. (979. the first elected European Pariwmcnt meeting in 
Strasbourg. France, elected as its president a Ereneh woman, the filty-two- 
year-old former Health Minister of h ranee 

Simone Veil is perhaps the most popular official in h ranee todav She is 
an attractive woman who dresses in Chanel suits and always wears long 
sleeves to hide the concentration camp number tattooed on her torearm It is 
said that Ms Veil could be President Gis/^ird d'Estamgs choice for Prime 
M ister if he is reelected in the next er *<he would be the first woman 

to hold this post 

Who ts this much*admired woman' was born in Nice, where her 
family went into hiding when the Na/is ca'led for the deportation of Jews 
from France during World War II. In 1944. the day after receiving her 
diploma from high school, she was stopped on the street by a German 
policeman Her identity papers were recognized as forgeries, and she was 
sent to the Ausciiwitz extermination camp in Germany He-r head was shaved 
and her arm *^ttooed with the number 78651 She and her sister were 
the only members of her family who survived Her father, mother, and 
brother penshed After the war. she returned to France, earned a degree 
in law and was graduated from the Institut d* Etudes Polittques. She became 
a judge and w?s appointed Minister of Health in the government of Valery 
Giscard dTstaing In this position she fought for what she believed in. things 
that could have ended her political career For ii^stance, she led and won 
a debate in the French Parliament in 1974 to legalize birth control and 
abortion She i^i marned to Antoine Veil, head of the French airline lilA: 
they have three cljildren. 
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Questions 

1 Where was Simone Veil sent as a youth'' Why? 

2 What was her position in the French government 

3 What office docs she hold today' 

4 What IS the European Parliament'' 

5 Contrast the lives of Simone Veil and Simone de Bcauvoir What cause 
do they have in common? 

Kdtbe KoUwitz 

Kathe Kollwitz did not paint portraits of the rich or famous, nor did she 
paint colorful scenery or Mill lifes She usc^cluilk and charcoal to record the 
faces of peasants and common people. She presented her sketches as cycles, 
"Weavers Upnsing.-"War.""Dcath>and "Proleunai." In 1933 she presented 
a sculpture of grieving parents lo a military cemetery in Belgium, The faces of 
the parents have a strong resemblance to Kiithe and her husband; they had 
lost a son Peter, in World War I 

Born Kathe Schmidt in 1867, she grew up in Kdnigsberg, She came from 
a large but closely knit family Her father encouraged her artistic tendencies, 
and she begin studying art at fourteen She studied graphics, woodcuts, and 
lithography as well as sculpture Just as her career was beginning, she married 
Dr Karl Kollwu/. they made their home in Berlin His patients became 
her subjects 

She was the first woman to be elected to the Prussian Academy of Arts 
in 1919. and by 1928 she became the director of the graphics department 
there -another first Her first exhibit was held in 1893, and she continued to 
hold exhibits until 1936 when the Na/i government banned her works She 
\«as not allowed to paint but continued her work in secret in her own studio. 

In her eighty-eight years, she saw suffering, oppression, sadness, and 
injustice Her mess^^" live*, on in her work 



Questions 

1 What modes of artistic expression did Kollwit/ study'^ 

2 What work of art resulted from the death of her son. Peter? 

3 To what academy was she elected'' What position did she eventually 
hold there'' 

4 What were some of the subjects of her art work? 
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Concbita Gntron: Una torera intripida de este siglo 

Una mujer intrcpida ante el toro. Conchita Cintr6n no habia visto una 
corrida antes de torear la primera ve/. Mks de una ve/ un espcciador le 
prcguttt6 a su mad re si no tenia miedo de ver a su hija torear. La mad re 
siempre rcspondi6. **i,Pero por qui?, si nada le va a pasar." Esta confian/a 
absoluta. scncille/ y fc compleU era el ambiente en lo cual creci6 Consuelo. 
o Conchita. Tiene que haber influido a darle confianza en si misma y a 
ayudarla en su carrera como torera. 
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Su padre era puerlornqucno \ su madre norteamericana I a lamilia 
se traslado a Peru cuando ConchiU era mu> joven Se quedaron en el 
sector para extranjeros en Lima Alli Conchita conoci6 a muchos norte- 
americanos. asi eslu\o en eontac'o Lon dos culturas. la latinoamericana > 
la nortcamencana 

Como era afic.onada a la equiiacion. clla le rogo a su padre que la 
dejara estudiar Su mstrucior. Don Run da Cfimara. fue quien la guio en cl 
arte de rejonear Ella empe/6 a rcjonear con sillas mancjadas por hombres de 
pie Habia visto a Don Ruy da Camara rejonear a caballo con un toro 
verdadero solo una ve/. cuando Conchila acepto la mvilacion para rejonear 
en una corrida de beneticencia Ella acepif Mn habcr viMo una corrida 



ni una ve/ 

la audiencia ia aplaudio. > la siguio^plafidiendo cuando ella se convirtio 
en estrella de la pla/a de toros I oreo y rjejonto en corridas en Mexico. 
Vene/jela. C olombia, hrancia y Portugal S6lo cn Espafla no Ic pcrmiticron 
torear de pie Rejonear si. pern torear es cosa de hombre^. dijcron los nlieialcs 
Su carrcra duro mas de 20 aflos. desde la docada de los 30 hasta los anos 50 
Los matadores la aclamaron tanto como los aficionados 

tsta casada \ ha tenido seis hijos FstA retirada de la pla/a de toros. 
pero no totalmente de la corrida Es periodista > juc/ de curridas Fscribe 
critica en su columna del mundo laurino 



Preguntas 

1 jComo cxphca Ld la intrepide/ de Conchita' 

: <Como aprcndio a rejonear Con que. \ quicn tue su ejemplo') 

3 ^i n que pais no le pcrmiticron torear' i.Por que* 

4 t.Para I d . j.quc es lo mas import^intc en la vida de C onchiia C intron^ 



Materials for Advanced Secondary and 
College Students 

The varicl) ot tiiatcrial lor women's studies that can be provided lor 
advanced language students is great." Poetry and prose selections by 
women authors, conversation and role-playmg activities, composition 
exercises and research assignments can all be geared to the interests and 
levels ol the students involved 

\ Sound Slide ohow Presentation 

\ 

A short tour-pVrt, shde-tape program entitled A World of Women was 
produced, using, background chamber music b> women composers, to 
accompany the liurriculum materials.'-' The introductory section in En- 
glish is meant as^ preview to the unit, and it also makes the materials 
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usable in other curnculums. The three sections that follow are narrated 
in simple French. German, and Spanish. There is no recorded English 
version of these sections, but the scripts are provided with accompanying 
translations These three sections feature specific women in each of 
the three cultures and mclude notes on their influence as heroines, 
artists, intellectuals, entertainers, and so forth. The program shows 
women's contributions to have been as strong in the past as they are 
m ihe present At the end of the four-part presentation, the Spanish 
narrator poses the lollowmg questions t,Cdmo sera la mujer del futuro? 
t,Quien sahe* 

Conclusion 

American siudcniN arc mteresicd m the \\omen\ movement Many of 
them, however, are not iamiliar uith the hisioiy or the socioeconomic 
background ol uomens cond»iion. n(/i arc the) sensitive to the role of 
lemalcs in other culturo 1 hc\ gencraii> approach women's studies with 
curiosiiv and enthusiasm 

Ihere is a great need tor learning materials that enrich the curric- 
ulum and provide students with an opportunity to explore the knowl- 
edge, the thinking, the imagination of both women and men throughout 
historv hducators must select and use multiethnic, multicultural, multi- 
racial. non-se\isl learning materials that promote a positive sell-image for 
all students and depict a pluralistic society. It is appropriate and signif- 
icant th."i the subject of women should be discussed m the modern 
language class It is hoped that through the eflorts described in this 
discussion, student and teacher awareness will be raised and a greater 
vanet) of role models will be provided to inspire students to the highest 
use ot then individual capabilities. 

Le genie n a pas de sexe. { Mme de Stael) 

Notes 

1 *On IK- nan pjs kmmi: t>n Ic dcMcni Si mom df Hcjuvoir. Deuxteme ' -xe (Pari^ 
(lullimafd \W) 

2 Ihtrcsiii Sautcr-Hjilhtrl ' W oincn in derma. iv." hemale Studus l\ lemhrnji Ahuul H^mi^/t 
in fhe f-(freign I anxuages fremh. Sftamsh. Oerman Russian (Old Wcstbury, NY Ihe 
K-miuiNi Press. 

^ Margaret Collins Wi-it/ I hi Scaius oi Wointrn in I ranct: loday/* Contemporan Fremh 
<ni/iJ<i//Hn <Ho/cman. Ml Montana Suic I ntversiiv. 1^78) 
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4. Moiiett, -Lei Femmes Stvinlei.- Theatre compiei (Tome /^'>(Pa^s Gallimird. 1964). IL vii 

5 Saulcr-Biillei. op, cit ^ _ ^ , 

6 Melanie Helv.g. from the scnpi of the videotape prepared by Dr Barbara Younos/ii, of 
Hamhnt Umvemty. St Paul. MinnesoU. "The Rok of Women m Utin America 

i Iku'y'sihmlu. -Sexism .n French Unguage lextbooks.' The Cultural Revoluiion m Foreign 
Lmiutg, Teaching, Robert C Lafayette.(Skokie. IL National Textbook Company. 

la M^mbm^Sf the curriculum team were Mary Jane Roc (French). Karen Weinschenker CJer- 
nwn). and Melanie Helvig (Spanish) 

11 Sample matenaU and suggestions lor enrichment and challenge are included in each ol 
the packets , ^ ... 

12 The curriculum materiaK are available at a minimal cost, the sound slide program is available 
* for loan only from the Department of Modern Unguages. Minneapolis Public Schools. 

807 N E Broadway Street. Minneapolis. Minnesota 55413. or Irnm the Modern and Classical 
Languages Office. Minnesota State Department of Education. 649 Capitol Square. 550 Cedar 
Street; St Paul. Minnesota 55101 
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^ Notional-Functional 
^ Syllabus: 

From Theory to 

Classroom Applications^ 

Constance K. Knop 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 



Introd:jction 

I 

For the last two decades, the ability lo communicaie has been considered 
one of the most impo4anl goaU, in second language study. The develop- 
ment of communicative skills was stated as a goal of the audio-lingual 
approach, but that goal was, we find, rarely reached. Observations of 
classes taught audio-lingually and examination of texts based on this 
method show that its techniques and activities were designed primarily 
for memorization of subject matter and the automatic production of 
responses. Little, if any, time was devoted to free responses and to more 
^ active communicative activities.^ 

S Advocates of the communicative competence movement also adopted 

^ communicative abilities as a goal m learning another language. How- 
^ ever, unlike teachers using a strictly audio-lingual approach, communi- 
cative competence theorists stressed the importance of including daily 
activities that encourage open communication.^ They made the obvious, 
but previously unobserved, point that students learn to communicate 
only when they engage in communicative activities. As an additional 

I 
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step beyond straight memon/ation of dialogues and driL^. student!^ must 
have dail> aclivilies that encourage and allow them to engage in realistic 
conversation It should be pointed out that most of the suggestions for 
communicative competence activities centered on follow-up practice to 
learning the basic materials m the text. After "skill-getting" activities had 
been worked on (dialogue practice, pattern drills, question-answer varia- 
tions), students moved into "skill-usmg'' activities for communication.^ 
In contrast to this sequence for developing communicative skills, 
designers ol a notiofiaMunctional syllabus plan communicative inter- 
changes as the starting point ol learning for students. This chapter 
discusses how the development, organization, and content of a nocional- 
functional syllabus differ from most of the textbook materials now 
available to second language teachers Suggestions are proposed for 
applvmg theories and activities of this approach to present teaching 
materials and strategies 

Clarification of Terms 

Ihe term sxllahus is used in the European sense ol a curriculum or 
content or materials to be learned b> students. Developers of a notional- 
functional svllabus or iiotional-lunctional set ol learning materials 
select structures lor the curriculum on the basis ol their communicative 
importance m the language being learned I his empnasis on communica- 
tion appears to be excellent motivation for language students who con- 
tinuallN rank learning to communicate as their number-one goal m 
language stud> ^ 

In a lotional-lunctional svllabus, the organization of materials is 
not based on the sequence of grammatical points to be taught. Rather, 
materials are organized bv notional categories (the topics and ideas 
that a learner needs to handle) and, within those notional categories, 
the fum turns (the interactions and purposes) that the learner might 
choose to carr> out m that situation, 

Sotion and function are linguistic terms used to describe a commun- 
icative activitv In that communicative activity, the notion may refer to 
the situation itself as well as to the ideas, topics, and information that 
the student wants toconvev or to receive in thai ^.tuation. It is, in short. 
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what the people in that situation are likely to talk about. The function 
refers to the speech acts or types of interactions that the speakers 
perform, what the speakers want to do with and through language. 
Functions include such things as the act of giving information, requesting 
information, agreeing or disagieeing, affirming or denying, expressing 
certainty or doubt, being polite or rude, and apologizing. In a notional- 
functional syllabus, once the functions are analyzed and defined for a 
given communicative activity, students are taught various linguistic utter- 
ances to carry out those functions needed in that situation. 

In a notional-functional set of materials, the situation or notion is 
presented (for example, meeting a friend); and within that situation four 
or fi\c possible functions are listed such as requesting information, 
gi\mg information, and expressing surprise. For each of these functions, 
fi\e or MX possible linguistic utterances are taught under the function to 
encixie and carry out that given function. 

To sec how this works, let us take a specific example such as 
two friends meeting. I he notions involved are probably "socializing" 
and "exchanging news " These are the general ideas involved in the 
situation, the notion of it Functions might include these three: Function 
1 inquiring after mutual friends or relatives. Function 2 - giving infor- 
mation about these friends or relatives; and Function 3— expressing 
interest or surprise about the information. Once these three functions 
have been identified and listed, students would learn several possible 
utterances for carrying out each of them. 

For example, within the function of inquiring about relatives, stu- 
de.its might learn these utterances: "How is your brother?" "How's your 
brother?" "What's the latest on your brother?" "What's up with your 
brother'^" All these utterances express the function of inquiring about a 
mutual acquaintance. The second function, gKing information, has a 
wide range of possible utterances under it. One could limit it to giving 
information about very recent events such as: "He just got married " 
"He just joined the army. ""He just moved/ He just got back in town." 
The function of surprise could be encoded with these utterances: "Real- 
ly?" "Is that so?" "You dont say." "Can you beat that?" You've got to 
b^ kidding!" This visualization shows a possible presentation of the 
material to be learned: 
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NOTIONS 

Socializing Exchanging news 



Inquiring 



Fl'NCTIONS 



Giving Information Expressing surprise 



He just got 

married. 

He just joined 

the.army. 

He just moved. 

He just got back 

in town. 



Really? 
Is that so? 
You don't say. 
Can you beat 
that! 

You've got to 
be kidding! 



How is your 

brother? 
How's your 

brother? 
How's every- 
thing with your 

brother? 
What's new 

with your 

brother? 
What s up with 

your brother? 
What's the latest 

on your brother? 

Note that these utterances are often arranged in some sort of grada- 
tion to distinguish among them in usage. This gradation could be from 
formal interaction to informal interaction, from fnendly to hostile, from 
mild reaction to strong reaction. The examples in the inquiring function 
ranged from fairly formal to more informal interaction from "How is 
your brother?" to "What's up with your brother?" In the function of 
expressing surprise, the choices also showed a gradation, ranging from 
expressing mild surprise to strong surprise, from "Really?*' to "YouVe 
got to be kidding!" 

Thus, injhcse materials, students are presented with a situation (or 
notion), various functions possible in that situation, and, under each 
one, several utterances to carry out that particular function. After prac- 
ticing and learning the various sentences for each function, students then 
act out the situation and create their own dialogues, choosing whatever 
utterances they prefer to carry out the functions of inquiring about a 
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friend, giving information, and expressing surprise. Students will pr6- 
babl> end up with any number of interchanges, all of them carrying out 
the three functions common in that situation. Here are two possibilities: 

I Hou is your brother' He just moved Is that so'? (fairly formal 

interaction, mild surprise) 
2. What's new with your brother? He just got married. YouVe got 

to be kidding! (informal interaction, strong surprise) 

To reinforce the concepts of notion and function, let us look at 
another example, "eaimg in a restaurant " The notions include going to 
the restaurant and having a meal. Three possible functions that are 
needed include greeting or calling the waiter, requesting information 
(eg . menu items or whether the tip is included), and expressing satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction (e.g., with the meal or with the service). In / 
another example, "going to a hotel," we have the notion of getting a 
room. Functions needed would again include appropriate greetings (to 
the clerk or concierge), requesting information (e.g.. prices, types of 
accom(xlations), and expressing satisfaction or dissatisfaction (e.g.. size 
of room, location). Yet another example where those very same functions 
occur IS "going to an airline agency " Again, appropriate greetings would 
be a necessary function to learn as would requesting information (e.g., 
prices, flight limes) and expressing satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

We have listed three situations with different notions or ideas in- 
volved: >ei we find that the functions recur. Thus, students begin to per- 
ceive that there arc basic functions generally underlying a communicative 
activitv All that differs is their linguistic encoding, the language formulae 
needed to carry out the function or interaction in that particular situation. 
We also note another feature of the notional-functional syllabus: a 
cyclical pattern is used to teach the materials. That is, lesson one on the 
restaurant does not include all the greetings possible in the language. 
Rather, greetings are taught as a function or purpose in that one situation 
and the appropriate language is learned. In a latet lesson (e.g., on the 
hotel), greetings will undoubtedly occur again as a function and inter- 
action. One could review the greetings previously learned for the restau- 
rant to contrast them to those used now in this particular situation in 
the hotel. In this way, review and reentry of functions atid language are 
built into the materials. 
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fo continue our study ol these terms, we could easily analyze the 
dialogues in our own texts to discover the notions and functions being 
used. In an exchange such as "How are you? 1 have a headache," the 
notions involve sociali/mg and health. We could analyze the function or 
purpose of the sentence *M have a headache" in many ways. Possible 
functions include giving factual information, complaining, getting atten- 
tion, requesting sympathy, or making excuses. In a larger sense, the 
eltect of "I have a headache" its general function, if you like is to 
generate a response from another person. One could reply in severa. 
ways, expressing different functions'or mteractions such as the function 
of offering advice ("Why don't vou take an aspirin?"), expressing sym- 
pathy ("Oh, that s too bad."), agreeing ("So do L"), analyzing the cause 
('*Must be the weather "), or admonishing ("You shouldn't have drunk 
so much last night!"). 

We see now that the function expressed will undoubtedly depend on 
the relatvonship ol the two speakers. Different functions or interactions 
will be chosen m i .pondmg to 'M have a headache" depending on 
whether the person responding is your doctor, your mother, your friend, 
or youi spouse Functions and interactions will vary according to the 
relationship ol the speakers. 



Importance of Registers 

How we express a function may vary even when the speaker is the same 
person. I he same person mav us-: a different style or different level of 
interaction with us These dif*^erer.t styles of interactions are referred to 
as registers. For example, a friend may respond to our saying "I have a 
headache" with the function of giving advice in a lairly formal and 
polite register. "Perhaps you need an aspirin." Or. still in the function of 
giving advice, the Iriend may use a less formaj register, "Why don't you 
lake an aspirin?" or an even less formal register, "Take an aspirin, for 
Gods sake " All these utterances carry out the function of giving advice, 
but they displav different styles and different levels of interaction - that 
IS. different reenters in language usage. Register is an important concept 
underlying the language patterns presented in a notional-functional syl- 
labus. As we have seen, the utterances for a function are often presented 
m structures that exemphfy different registers, with gradations from 
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polite to less polite, from tormal to less lormal, from friendly to less 
friendlv, and so forth. In role playing, students are encouraged to select 
those utterances with registers that reflect the social relationship of the 
speakers and also the feelings present between them. 

Let us summarize what has been said up to this point about the 
notional-functional syllabus Wc are talking about developing a set of 
materials lo be learned by students- that is, the syllabus These materiaL 
are organized not around a linear development of grammatical points, 
but rather around communicative activities. While learning to perform 
those communicative activities, students practice language structures that 
refer to certain situations, topics, and ideas (notions). The language 
structures are organized to express different interactions that are possible 
between people for different effects or purposes that is, the language 
structures exemplify different functions, such as requesting information, 
expressHig svmpathv, disagreeing, or showing concern. Language is being 
learned for a pragmatic, communicative purpose within a given social 
situation between people who have certain roles and expectations. The 
language structures are organized in a gradation to reflect different levels 
of interactions or different registers, from polite to less polite, from 
formal to informal, from remote to intimate relationships. 

Whereas we have in the past looked on communicative activities as 
a final activttv and application of grammar points and language struc- 
tures, this approach he^ms with students learning several possible utter- 
ances under that function Students end with some grammatical study of 
structures that occurred meaningfully and naturally m that communica- 
tion. Structures have been learned f or their communicative value and for 
their social purpose that is, for their function in the language. Robert 
Cooper states the goal of the notional-funct'onal syllabus clearly: "fo 
communicate effectively, a speaker must know not only how to produce 
any and all grammatical utterances of language, but also how to use 
them appropriately. I he speaker must know what to say, with whom, 
and when, and where 

Models and Applications of a Notional-Functional Syllabus 

I have chosen to spend some time discussing the notional-functional 
syllabus not because we are likely to be designers of such a curriculum; 
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this probably requires linguistic expertise and cultural background bc- 
yortd the qualifications of mosl teachers. However, we may) wish to 
exa|nine and draw on ideas ir6m notional-functional syllabyhat have 
already been developed in Europe in English for courser related to 
specific purposes, such as English for .technical and scientific knowledge 
and for career-related use of language. The curriculum designers study 
the background of the students and their goals m learning English, and 
then they try to anticipate common communicative activities that the 
learner will likely encounter. The designers develop categories of func- 
tions within that situation and develop language structures to express 
those functions pT purposes, and these materials become the textbook 
for a given group 6f students. 

In addition, threshold-level materials have been developed in Eu- 
rope in several languages, specifying minimal competency levels for 
survival ability in a particular language. These materials identify basic 
language structures that students should be able to use to express certain 
ideas (notions) and achieve certain purposes (functions). Goals and 
learning for students of a second language are defined in terms of 
communicative use of language in basic cultural situations, not in terms 
of discrete vocabulary or grammar points. These materials have been 
developed by the Council of Europe in Strasbourg and are available 
in several languages." 

How such materials based on ihe notional-functional approach can 
be developed on this continent for our widely diversified student body is 
Vt to be determined. There bave. however, been some steps in that 
direction. Linda Harlow has attempted to follow the sequence of develop- 
ing a noMonal-functional syllabus for students at Purdue University." 
Like the designeis of such ^ syllabus in Europe, she first identuied 
the linguistic background of her students and asked lor their perceived 
goals in studying French and their projected future uses of French. 
SRethen administered a survey of possible lan.'?uage uses to her students 
to help identify topics (tiotions) to be covered in a course, and purposes 
^functions) to be taught within those topics. Thus, for example, in the 
overall notion of sociali/ijig.'her students indicated most interest in the 
functions of meeting and greeting people, introducing people, beginning 
and ending conversations; they showed least interest in talking about 
weather. Such a survey woUld help a teacher select those language 
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structures to be presented first, drilled most, and taught for active 
production as opposed to those that would be taught only for recogni- 
tional knowledge by students. 

Gail Guntermann has outlined a sequence of communicative drills 
and activities that are organized for purposeful practice in communica- 
tion and that reflect ideas from the notional-functional syllabus. Her first 
selection of items to te?ich is based on immediacy of the students' need 
for survival in the language. She focuses on the functions that students 
most often perform in the classroom. Students would learn appropriate 
gr-^ctings and leave-takings in class, ways of asking for and giving infor- 
mation, giving and following instructions, requesting help and giving 
help — in other words, they would learn natural classroom communicative 
exchanges. As she points out, "it is unfortunate that this obvious oppor- 
tunity to practice oral communication is not exploited more mlly in 
foreign language classes.''^ 

An important point that Guntermann makes is that pr-^mmar is 
certainly not to be omitted in this approach but rather is taught for 
communicative functions or purposes. As an example, she suggests that 
the verb tener (to have or t ^M) could be used for realistic functions in 
class such as 1) expressing needs ("Profesora, no tengo pa pel. "["Teacher, 
I don't have any paper."]), 2) borrowing items 'YFienes otro boligrafo 
que me prestas?" ["Do you have a pen to lend me?"]), 3) talking about 
school events ("^Tenenios una asamblea hoy?" ["Do we have an assem- 
bly today?'^). 4) complaining ("^Siempre tenemos eximenes los viernes!" 
["We always have tests on Fridoyi!!]).'" This parSllels a fonviction that 
many of us share: grammar should be taught in realistic situations to convey 
ideas and information and to achieve a communicative purpose. 

In an article dealings with developing a communicative syllabus, 
Albert Valdman addresses the problems of implementing such d syllabus 
into our programs. He points out several changes that we must make iii 
teaching a second language befo'^e a communicative syllabus can be used 
effectively." So we already have some articles to draw on in American 
journals: from Harlow^ we can learn about the sequence of curriculum 
development for a notional-functional syllabus: from Guntermann we 
can gain ideas for communicative practice that f xuses on functions of 
language use; and from Valdman we find guidehnes and suggestions for 
V implementing a communicative syllabus. 
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Classroom Applications of the Notionai-Functional Syllabus 

While we may have to wait some time for materials that are specifically 
organized on the notional-functional approach, we could begin to imple- 
ment some of its underlying principles into ou. lasroom teaching now. 
Like the designer of a notional-functional syllabus, we could use our 
students' communicative needs as a guide for introducing language that 
would be useful and meaningful to them for self-expression and commun- 
ication. While we may not be able to use our students' future vocational 
needs as a guide for choosing language structures, we do know that 
students need the second language to communicate in our classes. There- 
fore, an analysis of students' functions and interactions in class could be 
a surting point for choosing language that would be of communicative 

worth to students. 

In a workshop on developing communicattOfr in the classroom, 
experienced teachers of different languages and variou:; levels of instruc- 
tion did such an analysis, summarizing what they considered the most 
frequently recurring functions that students carry out in the classroom 
(See Table I). Then they planned several linguistic encodings for each 
function. Using this approach, a teacher might choose one function a 
week to teach to students, such as "complaining" ( a common classroom 
function for students), and focus it on a notion such as having examina- 
tions. Each day a different structure for complaining could be presented 
such as "N->t another exam!" "We're always having exams!" "We have 
too many exams!" "The exams are too long/too hard!" A "password" 
technique could be used to teach these variations: in order to leave the 
classroom, the students must say, as a password, the expression that was 
taugtit that day. Role playing could be used to set the structure. The 
teacher could say "We're having an exam now," and students would 
respond, usmg one of the expressions for complaining. The function 
could be reentered under another notion, such as homework. Again, the 
students would learn a variety of encodings, reusing the utterances for 
complaining about exams with slight changes: "Not more homework!" 
"We're always having homework!" "We have tot much homework!" 
"The homework is too long, hard!" Since functions by their very nature 
recur regularly, we have a built-in sy. tern of review and reentry from the 
classroom situations and events. 
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Tablet 

A Sample of Students' Functions in a Classroom as IdentiHed by 
Teachers in a Summer Workshop ( 1980) 
University of Wisconsin- Madison 



1 Asking for information 

2 Expressing confusion 

3 Begging or complaining 

4 Seeking assistance regarding the 
language 

5 Expressing politeriess 

6 Making excuses or stalling 

7 Expressing impatience 

8 Expressing surpnse 



9 Asking permission 

10 Greetings and leave-takings 

1 1 . Responding to others' opinions 

12 Gossiping 

1 3 Influencing the teacher 

14 Responding to praise 

15 Expressing pleasure or displea>ure 



Examples of Fncoding for a FumUon 



(.En que p^gina 
estamos' 

^C6mo se escribe * 

i,Que hacemos hov ' 

^Necesitamos los 
libros hoy * 



,Hijole! 
,Caramba* 
,No me digas' 
(,Dc Neras * 
.Ay! 

,Ay. por Dios* 



Asking tor Information 

C est a quelle page' 

Comment ecnt-on 

Qu*est-cc que nous 
faisons aujourd*hui'* 
Nous a\ons bcsoin de 
nos li\res aujourd^hui * 

Expressing Surprise 

Quelle surprise' 

Comment* 

Tu plaisantes, non * 

Sans blague' 

C'est pas vrai. 

Mon dieu! 



Auf uclchcr Seitc 
sind u ir ' 
Wie buchstabiert 
man das'* 
Was sollen uir 
heute tun* 
Hrauchen wir heute 
das Buch * 



Ach so' 
Gott' 

Was 1st denn los' 
HimmeP 
Was Sic nicht ' 
Ach du licbe ' 
Wirkhch! 
loll! 



Our students also need language structures for interacting with 
each other, A teacher might simply supply an expression in the second 
language when students talk in English to each other or blurt out things 
such as "Darn it!" 'Terrific!" "Weird!" Our texts are often deficient in 
emotive language, yet students' daily speech in English is replete with 
interjections, rejoinders, and emotionally laden reactions. One could also 
organize these expressions systematically under functions such as agree- 
ing, disagreeing, expressing disappointment, expressing pleasure, and 
so forth. 
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Like the classroom expressions, these utterances for expressing socially 
interactive functions could be Uught on a weekly b^sis, with one function 
as the focus of the week and each day's "password" an example of 
expressing that function.'- 

Students' out-of-class activities mighi also be a source of functions 
and encodings. Students enjoy learning how to cheer at sports events, 
how to greet each other on the telephone, or how to tease their friends. 
Learning such expressions would encourage students to use the target 
language outside the classroom. 

These suggested activities require only a few minutes of class time 
but they pay off in great dividends. Students' use of the second language— 
in class and out of class, with us and with peers-would be more likely 
and feasible. Students would be motivated to learn the utterances because 
those utterances respond to actual needs and express realistic communica- 
tion. Most important, students are likely to feel a definite sense of daily 
progress and achievement if these activities are regularly scheduled. This 
awareness of daily progress and accomplishment lo needed to show 
students that they are, in fact, acquiring communicative ability in the 
second language and to encourage them to continue in their study of 
that language. 

Yet another way of applying ideas from the notional-functional 
approach is to analyze our functions as teachers in the classroom. 
Students will pick up encodings for functions from the language struc- 
tures we use in class. They will learn, for example, how to give directions 
or how to make requests from our classroom model. We teachers might 
analyze our ways of carrying out these functions to determine 1) whether 
we express them in a variety of ways so that students learn different 
encodings for a given function and 2) whether we are sdfcio-linguistically 
correct in the types oi encodings we use. For example, many of us make 
requests in a register that might be considered rude in the second culture. 
If we said repetez to a French person or repita to a Spaniard, we would 
\ probably not get much cooperation or a positive response from them. 
\et commands such as those peri..eate the daily interactions in a second 
laitsfuage classroom. We might try to reshape our ways of making 
requ^ts or giving directions to coincide with registers of politeness so 
that ou>^ students learn appropriate utterances to use when they want to 
carry out these functions. Adding a "please," employing the conditional, 
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or using a more indirect approach, such as suggesting rather than order 
ing, would provide students with more examples to use for a given 
function and would teach them structures that are likely to encour ge 
cooperation from a native 

Another common function that teachers carry out in the classroom 
IS responding to students' answers, giving praise and expressing positive 
feelings. Once again, we might analyze how we encode these functions to 
determine if we are providing our students with varied, useful, and 
appropriate language for a given function. In reacting to students' state- 
ments, we often fall back on rather mechanical rewards or responses 
such as Ires bien. muy bien, sehr gut. However, if someone said, '*I'm go- 
ing to the movies tonight, ' we probably would not say "Very good!'' 
or '*Whai a good answer!" in actual conversation. Instead, we would 
probably respond to someone's statement v/ith functions of agreeing 
(''So am I"; "Me too"), disagreeing ("Not me"; "I can'tl, commenting 
("Aren't you lucky!"), expressing surprise ("You have the time for it?"), 
or inquiring ("Which one?"). While reactions like sehr gut may be 
appropriate at the rote level in drills, when students are working on 
pronunciation or on memorizing sentences these comments are unlikely 
.utterances for responding to information or to an interactive statement 
from another person. Thus, in question-answer work or in any communi- 
cative practice or exchange in the classroom, we might try to react 
by using functions that are realistic, such as agreeing or asking for 
more information, and use our "rewards" in a more subtle way to 
show students that we heard what they said, understood it, and are 
interested in it. If we interact in this way with our students, they will 
begin to pick up appropriate functions and encodings for responding to 
others in a comunicative act. 

In addition, we could exploit our textbook materials more fully 
to raise students' awareness and consciousness of communicative inter- 
actions. After students have learned a dialogue, they could be asked to 
analyze it f-'- functions and registers that appear in it. This would be a 
useful means for having students restudy the material and v;ould, at the 
same time, focus on how the people are interacting. For example, a 
teacher could ask (in the target language): "When Mary says, *I have to 
go to the library now,' if she giving information or ending the conversa- 
tion?" or "When Mrs. Dupont says to John, 'Why don't you study now?* 
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is she asking a question or telhng him to do something?" In fact, analysis 
of the effects of questions in many interactions may show that the 
function of the question is not to gain information but to make sugges- 
tions, influence someone, or give an indirect command. 

Similarly, an analysis of registers would sensiti/e students to differ- 
ent linguistic choices for expressing relationships or feelings. If the 
dialogue contains an expression of sympathy such as c'esi dommage, the 
teacher could ask if that is a polite or rude reaction, later, when a less 
polite expression such as tant pis occurs, a contrast in the register could 
be made between the two torms along with au analysis as to their 
respective use and effect. Role playing could ensue, with the teachers 
saying "Fm not feehng well. I have a toothache," and the students' 
responding with different registers of sympathy to express varied levels of 
reaction, t'se of the formal versus the informal is another type of register 
change that students could look for in dialogues to determine if the 
speakers are close friends or acquaintances, if the exchange is between 
a child and an adult, or if two children are speaking. Study oi this 
register change would be very useful for our students because use of 
formal or informal pronouns and verbs is a completely foreign concept 
to them, \vhereas it is a crucial means for expressing relationships in 
other languages. 

We could also use structures from our texts as as basis for construc- 
ting a sociolinguistic pattern practice. Just as we develop a pattern 
practice with several variations on a structure to exemplify a gram- 
matical point, so we could plan a sociolinguistic pattern practice with a 
list of encodings that show gradations in registers for a given function. 
Using the expression of sympathy, vest dommage. the teacher could 
isolate that function and create a sociolinguistic gradation of utterances 
with examples that range from a formal to less formal register. Je suis 
desole, Je le regrette heaucoup. Cest dommage. Pauvre petit. Also 
expressions of sympathy that are less polite could be taught such as 
Tant pis, Quimporte. (^a mest egai ("Tough." **What difference does it 
make?" "It s all the same to mc") Students could go on to make up 
original dialogues or do role playing, incorporating different registers for 
function to change the tone and import of the interchanges. Other 
students* while listening to the dialogues, could "guess" whether the 
speakers were being friendly, polite, aloof, or rude.'^ Students need to be 
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aware of and comprehend these different levels of interactions in a 
language if they are going to understand and enjoy films, comics, maga- 
?mes, or any other spoken or written interchanges in the second language. 

One last way o( implementing principles from the notional-functional 
approach is to teach grammar points for their communicative effect or 
function in the language. For example, the conditional tense could be 
taught for its function of expressing politeness. After practicing forms of 
the conditional, the teacher could say (in the target language): **l'm being 
rather rude and I say 'Go to the board' You're polite so you say ... 
(and students change the command to the conditional formation). Or ""I 
am being impolite so I say 'I want the bread'. You are more polite and 
you say . . . /"("I would like the bread"). 

Yvonne Rochette-O/zello has pointed out that if and r;sult sentences 
could be taught for the functions they carry out.'^ When one uses 
the piesent tense in the // clause and the present or future tense in 
the result clause, one may be expressing the functions of promising or 
threatening. "If you eat your dinner, then you may (will) have dessert." 
'*lf you don't eat your dinner, then you get (will have) no dessert." The 
imperfect conditional combination often conveys *he function of fantasiz- 
ing. *Mf I were rich. I would buy a yacht." The pluperfect /conditional 
perfect sequence may encode the function of expressing regret. "If (only) I 
had studied more, I would have passed the examination." Students are 
still learning grammar points, but they are using them according to the 
effect they have on others— in terms of the function they carry out 
in a communicative interchange. 



Like the proponents of the audio-lingual approach and communica- 
tive competence movement, developers of a notional-functional syllabus 
emphasi/e communication as a goal of learning a second language. 
However, as a base for communication, the materials in this syllabus do 
not offer preplanned, ready-made dialogues for students to memorize. 
Rather, students are presented with a variety of possibilities to carry out 
several functions in a given situation (notion) and, once those uttterances 
have been learned, students make up their own interchanges. Language 
learning is organized around speech acts and communication, not around 
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a series of grammatical points or vocabulary items. Emphasis is placed 
on analyzing students' needs and interests in communication and on 
teaching them utterances to respond to their expressed interests and needs. 
Because of th>s response to students' communicative interests, and be- 
cause students do— in fact—communicate on (heir own early in their 
learning, the notional-functional syllabus appears to offer more motiva- 
tion to students than most of the materials presently available. 

We who are interested in this approach need not wait for materials 
to be completely developed for our use. We may begin immediately to 
implement principles of this approach by using the target language 
realistically and consistently in class with appropriate and varied registers 
and by teaching students expressions that they can use to interact with 
us and with other students. We may also exploit our present materials 
more fully by isolating and analyzing functions that structures in a 
dialogue are carrying out id by teaching a variety of linguistic encodings 
for a given function, in this way. our students will acquire a larger 
repertoire of utterances to carry out a given function, and they will 
become aware of registers that can be conveyed by choosing different 
encodings. Using this approach, we may encourage and train our students 
to interact linguistically on the basis of social relationships and for 
realistic communicative purposes. 
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Background 

For the past decade, foreign language instruction in public schools has 
not fared well. Although the attention provided by the report of the 
President's Commis ion on Foreign Language and International Studies 
and the impetus provided by career education have begun to change 
things, they may not be enough to assist local districts in increasing 
foreign language enrollments and improving programs. 

Since 1974, the foreign language enrollment in Lyons Township 
High School (Illinois) has increased from 33 to 53 percent of the student 
body at a time of declining student population and increasing economic 
restrictions. An examination of how this was accomplished could provide 
some assisunce to school districts seeking to increase the number of 
students involved in foreign language study. The model described here is 
not the way to the top of the mountain, but it is one way. 

Lyons Township High School is a comprehensive high scboo' lo- 
cated in southwest suburban Chicago. It served a ^itudent population of 
5,100 in 1973-1974; that population declined to 4,400 in 1979-1980. 
While 75 percent of the student body went on to post-secondary educa- 
tion, only fcie-third included a foreign language as part of their high 
school expe ience in 1974. It appeared that the nature of the community 
should provide a larger number of foreign language students. Why that 
number was not present warranted investigation. 
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Image Building 

The first step was to determine what the image of foreign languages was 
in the school. We asked counselors, deans, students, and other staff 
members what students said about their foreign language experience. It 
was perceived to be elitist, esoteric, not essential. 

The next step was to find out what community expectations were. 
By knowing what parents wanted for their children, the foreign language 
department was able to determine the content and methodology that 
would receive the most support at home. The fact that this community 
was generally supportive of fairly high academic standards was a plus. 
Had the public not been favorably disposed toward having their children 
receive breadth and depth of learning experien' that, too, would have 
been important to know in any attempt to ti around the declining 
fortunes of the department. 

in order to counteract the generally negative inwige, we organized a 
series of attention-getting, awareness-raising activities. They included 
Lingofest (an evening of ethnic enteruinment), several international 
dinners, career days, field trips, guest speakers, special cultural programs, 
foreign language fairs, departmenul exchanges, a **flip-flop'' day in which 
the Spanish teacher teaches an Italian class and the Italian teacher 
teaches a French class and the French teacher teaches a Russian class in 
order to expose the students to the other languages they may study, a 
Christmas bazaar, plus genera! involvement of international resources in 
the community with the foreign language classes. At first, these activities 
were big, splashy, and aimed at large groups. Later on, activities were 
conceived on a smaller scale, but their frequency increased and often 
carried the stamp of the personality of the teacher-entrepreneur. It must 
be added that none of the above could have happened without teachers 
who cared about students, about the future of foreign languages, and 
perhaps about the future of their jobs. They worked long and hard to 
make these events successful. u 

At the same time, articles promising a new day for foreign lan- 
guages began to appear. Anything in print that seemed favorable 
was electronically copied and distributed to counselors, administrators. 
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board members, teachers in associated departments— in short, to any 
influential person. 

Opportunities io speak to parent groups and community service clubs 
were eagerly accepted. While such speaking engagements were not fre- 
quent, each one added a few more partisans to the cause we espoused. 

It was important that this new, aggressive stance not be threatening. 
Efforts to develop a sense of cooperation within the department, be- 
tween departments in the school, and from school to school were under- 
taken. The emphasis was on sharing ideas and resources. 



Substantive Changes 



Textbooks, courses of study, and meth:)dology were examined. We com- 
pared what our clients (the students) wanted and what they were getting. 
We began planning how to bring departmental goals, individual teacher 
goals, and student goals into harmony. Curricular reform and methodo- 
logical reform occurred simultaneously. Our curriculum^ continued to 
work for linguistic competence: learning of vocabulary and grammatical 
structures. Added emphasis was placed on developing communicative 
competence: putting linguistic skills to use in real-life situations. Cultural 
emphasis brought the human component into the classroom. 

Department meetings were organized to help us work on developing 
skills in the classroom and on assisting teachers to strengthen their own 
skills. Both cognitive and affective domains were the targel of many 
how-to sessions covering techniques for developing oral competence, 
techniques lor developing listening skills, pedagogical games, evaluation 
and testing, developing realistic and appropriate performance objectives, 
show-and-tell sessions highlighting special tricks or short-cuts to learning, 
culture, values clarification, career awareness, composition, reading readi- 
ness, and the teaching of literature. 

In addition to providing some of our own inservice training, teach- 
ers visited each other in our own school and in other schools to develop 
variety in their teaching repertoire. They were proud and wanted to 
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do well in front of their colleagues! At the sameaime. they appreciated 
being recognized for what they did well. New ideas and effective methods 
had high pnority for them and led to greater professional involvement, 
which in turn brought many of them^op leadership positions in various 
local and national professional organizations. By this time, the number 
of students in foreign language classes was growing New teachers hired 
into the department were chosen for their vitality^ imagination, and 
diversity. Excitement and competitive spirit proved to be contagious. 
Morale was high. 

Curricular and instructional reform were joined to organizational 
reform, but not without much debate and disagreement before consensus 
was reached. The increasing number of students brought a wider range 
of student abilities, needs, and interests into the same classroom. How 
was this broadened base of student participation to be dealt with so as to 
recognize individual differences in a positive way? We turned to ability 
grouping as a form of individualization. While the process deserves more 
detailed explanation than will be offered here, the guidelines were general 
and included student scores on Stanford tests of academic achievement, 
grades previouslv earned, teacher comments and recommendations, stu- 
dent scores on the Otis test of mental ability, parental requests, and 
student requests. The grouping was kept flexible; student motivation and 
individual study habits could have maximum effect in determing place- 
ment. Among the groups there was little difference in course content; the 
primary difference was in methodology and pacing. Faster-moving groups 
were given more independent work, and emphasis was placed on develoo- 
ing and synthesizing language skills. Slower-moving groups were given 
more structure, more teacher contact, more single-concept learning, more 
emphasis on oral competencies, and less emphasis on reading and writ- 
ing. Teacher schedules included working with all groups. In short, we 
were very careful about image problems relating to unseen (but felt) 
hierarchies that can develop with ability grouping. 

During this same period of time, the district adopted a weighted 
grading system that rewarded students for trying more demanding courses 
without discouraging the grade-conscious student. While the pros and 
cons of such a system can be vigorously debated, the effect of this new 
grading policy was helpful to foreign languages. More students were 
willing to try learning a foreign language. 
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A career awareness component was introduced into the foreign 
language program. Diverse materials relating to careers and foreign 
languages were collected and made available to students and teachers in 
the form of resource books and packets. Transparencies for classroom 
use were made to show relationships between occupational clusters and 
foreign language skills. Two teachers developed a slide-tape program for 
the sensitization of other foreign language teachers, educators, parents, 
and students. The foreign language and business education departments 
cooperated in demonstrating how career awareness can be infused into 
an academic department, in developing materials for student use in the 
Career Resource Center, and in making presentations to other educators 
about careers and foreign languages. Many teachers adapted textbooks to 
link careers and foreign language skills, and they gave workshops to 
others interested in doing the same. 

This period of growth firmly established six languages in the curri- 
culum. French, German, Italian, Latin, Russian, and Spanish. Two 
etymology courses were developed. The students' study of Greek and 
Latin roots led to greatly improved verbal scores on college entrance 
examinations. "Traveling in Spanish" and "Traveling in French,'' one- 
semester courses, exposed the timid and less talented language student to 
basic conversational patterns and ways of planning a trip to a foreign 
country "Comparative Languages" exposed students to a bit of each of 
the SIX languages offered and helijed them develop effective study habits. 

A subdepartmental structure was organized to assist teachers and 
the department chairman in the coordination of tasks and in the develop- 
ment of materials and tests. A sub-chairman in each of the languages 
and a coordinator for each of the courses with'n the language facilitated 
communication, articulation, and established standards in each course. 
Teachers wrote performance objectives for each course that served as 
contracts oetween 'w-achers and their students (as well as contracts among 
teachers) as to the competencies each student would have upon leaving a 
course. Course descriptions in the Registration Guide were rewritten in 
language that students could understand. Periodically, teachers were 
rotated through each course in the curriculum so that tach one felt a 
responsibility for the entire curriculum; no one, course could become the 
exclusive domain of one teacher. This proved to be an incentive to new 
teachers and to vet^n teachers alike. 
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Administrative Suppoct 

What was the role of the department chairman during this period of 
growth and expaujion? A conscious effort was made to function as 
catalyst, as synthesizer, and as a gatekeeper who also ran administrative 
interference. The emphasis was on collective effort and cooperation 
None of these accomplishmeots occurred in a vacuum. The administra- 
tion of our district provided moral and economic support in the form of 
curriculum workshops, sabbaticals, acquisition of instructional materials, 
and a generous budget for attendance at profesional meetings. They 
listened, encouraged good ideas, provided the means of refining our 
efforts, and in general removed obstacles and facilitated attainment of 
department goals. 

Evaluation 

It wai. not enough to experience a period of growth and change; it was 
necessary to determine the quality of that change. We evaluated every- 
thing in sight. The department chairman evaluated the teachers; the 
teachers evaluated the department chairman; the stude.its evaluated the 
teacher and the course; the teacher evaluated the curriculum. So what 
did that accomplish? The entire department acquired a perspective on 
how the program was functioning and how the instructional system was 
delivering It provided the means of better understanding the output of 
the dep^ilinent and the human climate in which that output was pro- 
duced. It diminished complacency and increased self-inquiry and con- 
structive self-criticism. The result was ongoing renewal. 

The Future 



in summary, this foreign language department went through 

• self-examination 

• image building 

• curricular reform and diversification 
« methodological reform 

• organizational restructuring 

• self-evaluation 

• renewal. 
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Adminisiraiive support and ihe consequences of our own efforts built 
departniental confidence, teacher effectiveness, and leadership skills. But 
where do we go from heie? 

Because of declining enrollments, further expansion of this so 
seems unlikely. However, many forms of interdepartmental cooperation 
have been initiated. Foreign language and English teachers team teach a 
coursc'ln modem European literature. Expansion of our career awareness 
program has led to increased cooperation with the business education 
department. Foreign language arfd social studies teachers are exploring 
the cultural and linguistic aspects of international education. They co- 
operate with the art and music departments in developing greater cultural 
. awareness; they examine international foods, clothing, and fashion design 
wi ii students in home economics; and they highlight the contribution of 
var«o.js national groups to mathematics and science. \ 

Foreign language teachers are eager to capitalize up^n the renewed 
interest m foreign language learning. We have an unusual ^portunity to 
work with our colleagues in removing the imaginary boundaries that 
separate language from history and from sociology. Perhaps\tudent$ 
can be led to understand that learning need not be fragmented into 
departmental domains labeled social studies, home economics, busiH^ss 
education, and foreign language. Perhaps there is no limit to what can 
accomplished— if we d^n*t worry about who gets the/credit. 
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